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A  Mediaeval  Manual  on  Banking 

In  AN  earlier  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  was  a  description  of  an 
incunabulum  printed  at  Venice  in  1494,  the  first  historical  treatise 
on  accountancy.  Two  months  ago  the  Society  acquired  a  volume 
which  goes  back  even  further  into  the  cradle  days  of  printing.  It 
is  a  very  early  book  on  commerce.  It  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Day  in  cooperation  with  officers  of  the  Society. 

The  colophon  at  the  end  where  fifteenth-century  printers  put 
most  of  the  information  which  now  appears  on  the  title  page,  states 
that  “thus  ends  the  volume  on  all  the  customs,  exchange,  moneys, 
weights,  measures,  usages  of  letters  of  exchange:  thus  ends  too  the 
said  lists  customary  in  this  region  and  in  other  lands.  By  me  Fran¬ 
cesco  di  Dino  di  Jacopo  Florentine  book-seller  December  10, 
1481  —  in  Florence  at  the  monastery  of  Foligno.” 

Chapters  comparing  the  weights  and  measures  of  Florence  with 
those  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Trebizond,  Acre,  Alexandria, 
Tunis,  Nice,  London,  Cologne,  Paris,  and  Barcelona,  besides  Italian 
cities  like  Venice,  Genoa  and  Naples,  show  the  extent  of  Florentine 
commercial  relations.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  self  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  manors,  the  lack  of  anything  which  deserved  the  name 
of  a  central  government,  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  prevalence  of  highway  robbery  had  combined  to  bring 
commerce  almost  to  a  standstill.  With  the  eleventh  century,  how¬ 
ever,  came  a  revival,  along  with  the  development  of  towns. 
Throughout  the  earlier  period,  there  had  been  some  trade  with  the 
East,  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews.  Clive  Day, 
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in  his  “History  of  Commerce,”  cites  an  instance  of  the  rich  monas¬ 
tery  of  Corbie  in  Northern  France  receiving  pepper,  cloves  and 
other  spices  in  716. 

About  the  year  1000  a  group  of  towns  in  Southern  Italy,  Bari, 
Trani,  Brindisi  and  Taranto,  established  a  profitable  trade  with 
the  Levant.  The  crusades  gave  a  further  impetus  to  Italian  com¬ 
merce,  and  Venice  in  particular  strengthened  her  position  and  her 
colonial  holdings  enormously,  turning  the  fourth  crusade  into  little 
more  than  an  expedition  against  her  commercial  rivals. 

By  1481,  not  only  the  seaports,  but  the  inland  cities,  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  flourishing  commerce  w  ith  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Chief 
among  the  latter  was  Florence,  with  its  elaborate  system  of  gilds, 
its  industrial-mindedness  and  material  thrift,  which  Werner  Som- 
bart  pictures  as  a  sort  of  premature  Yankeeism,  side  by  side  with 
the  passion  for  learning  and  the  intellectual  lavishness  and  exuber¬ 
ance  which  flowered  there  with  the  Renaissance.  Its  great  com¬ 
mercial  families  had  their  representatives  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  bills  of  exchange  had  come  into  common  use,  and  banking 
operations  on  an  extended  scale  had  developed  from  the  highly 
necessary  activities  of  money  changers  in  a  day  of  heterogeneous 
and  undependable  coinage. 

However,  commerce  was  not  by  any  means  the  well  ordered 
aflFair  which  it  is,  relatively  speaking,  today.  In  addition  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  currency  of  various  cities,  the  “said  lists”  indicate 
the  diversity  in  all  sorts  of  measurements  which  existed  by  stating 
the  number  of  pounds  equivalent  in  Venice,  Perugia,  Bologna  and 
other  cities  to  a  hundred  pounds  Florentine  weight.  In  common 
with  other  cities,  Venice,  it  appears,,  had  two  systems.  Copper, 
lead,  tin,  wool,  cheese,  pitch,  turpentine  and  sulphur,  sold  by 
heavy  weight,  while  almonds,  soap,  sugar,  cinnamon,  incense, 
indigo  and  “other  spices”  went  by  light  weight. 

Alexandria,  to  which  a  good  deal  of  space  is  given,  had  three  ' 
systems  of  weighing.  Other  measures  compared  are  for  length, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  weights  for  precious  metals  and  spices  (a  term 
including  a  far  greater  variety  of  articles  than  it  connotes  at 
present).  For  some  unknown  reason,  twice  as  much  space  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  comparison  of  Venice  with  other  cities  as  to  that  of 
Florence  herself. 

Besides  these  lists,  other  bits  of  useful  information  appear,  such 
as  the  dates  of  opening  of  the  fairs,  which  still  played  an  important 
part  in  wholesale  trade,  at  Geneva  and  Apulia;  the  customary  time 
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FNITO  ailBRO  DI  TVCTI 
ICHOSTVMhCAMBLtMONE 
TEtPESI :  M  IS  VREt  &  VS  AN  ZE 
DI  LECTERE  Dl  CAMBIrSC  TER 
MINIDIDECTELECTERE  Che 
NEPAESl  5ICOSTVMAETIN 
DIVERSETERRE  •  Per  me  France 
fco  diDino  di  lacopo  Kartolaio  ¥ioie 
tino  Adi  X  diDiccmbte  MCCCC 
LXXXMNFIRENZE  Appiedo 
almuoiftero  di  Fuligno  * 

(Translation) 

Thus  ends  the  volume  on  all  the  customs,  ex¬ 
change,  moneys,  weights,  measures,  usages  of  letters 
of  exchange:  Thus  ends  too  the  said  lists  customary 
in  this  region  and  in  other  lands.  By  me  Francesco 
di  Dino  di  lacopo  Florentine  book-seller  December 
lo,  1481.  In  Florence  at  the  monastery  of  Foligno. 


The  Colophon  of  the  Florentine  Book  Showing  the  Variety 
OF  Information  it  Offered  to  Fifteenth-Century  Bankers 
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allowed  for  payment  on  bills  of  exchange  at  various  places;  and 
the  time  of  year  when  money  was  usually  scarce  at  some  of  the 
principal  centers.  At  Genoa,  for  instance,  the  low  water  mark 
came  in  September,  January,  and  April,  being  the  times  when  the 
ships  were  paid  off;  in  Venice,  at  the  fitting  out  of  the  Alexandria 
galleys;  and  finally  the  curious  and  suggestive  fact  is  noted  that 
wherever  the  Pope  went,  money  was  scarce  at  his  arrival  and  at 
his  departure. 

The  value  and  depreciation  of  different  coins  is  given,  with  a 
description  of  each.  In  another  place,  the  customary  methods  of 
selling  some  of  the  principal  wares  are  shown:  pearls,  by  the  piece; 
parchment,  by  the  bale  (5000  sheets);  woad,  a  vegetable  dye  like 
saffron  and  indigo,  sold  in  Venice  by  Verona  weight,  1400  Verona 
pounds  being  considered  1000  Venetian  pounds. 

The  last  few  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  qualities  which 
were  to  be  expected  in  some  of  the  common  articles  of  trade. 
Cinnamon  should  be  red,  light,  strong,  sweet,  and  wax  clean  and 
of  a  good  color.  Other  wares  described  are  alum,  nutmegs,  rhubarb, 
cubebs,  aloes,  ultramarine  blue,  cloves,  rubies,  dragon’s  blood,  silk 
and  saffron. 

The  book  represents  a  stage  in  the  development  of  books  on 
business.  The  need  for  reducing  the  growing  business  affairs  of 
Italian  cities  to  some  sort  of  system  was  evident,  and  some  attempts 
at  it  had  been  made  before  the  introduction  of  printing.  The  most 
famous  of  these,  by  Pegolotti,  was  never  printed  until  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Another  treatise  by  Antonio  da  Uzzano  on  the 
geography  of  commerce,  is  still  more  closely  comparable  with  our 
work. 

The  latter  was  followed  by  the  systematized  and  orderly  hand¬ 
book  of  Bartholomeo  di  Pasi  (Venice,  1503),  and  numerous  sub¬ 
sequent  editions. 

Double  entry  bookkeeping  made  its  appearance  in  business  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  treatise  of  Pacioli,  which,  by  the  way,  embodies  the 
important  information  contained  in  the  earlier  work.  Develop¬ 
ments  of  commercial  law  had  eventually  added  another  element, 
so  that  the  seventeenth-century  books  usually  contained  a  more  or 
less  complete  presentation  of  all  these  phases.  Some  examples  of 
the  historical  as  well  as  the  practical  approach  to  business  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  same  century.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
young  merchant  or  tradesman  was  being  liberally  furnished  with 
receipts  for  business  success.  In  comparison  with  the  modern  sci- 
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entifically  arranged  textbook,  this  “volume  on  all  the  customs,  ex¬ 
change,  moneys,”  and  so  forth,  seems  a  haphazard  lot  of  miscella¬ 
neous  information,  but  in  its  day  it  represented  a  notable  step 
toward  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  mediaeval  business 
methods. 

The  authorship  is  uncertain,  as  was  often  the  case  in  a  day  when 
the  pen  was  not  regarded  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood.  It  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Giorgio  Chiarini,  of  Florence,  for  in  one  of  the  three 
manuscripts  appears  the  phrase,  “I  Giorgio  di  Lorenzo  Chiarini 
wrote  this.”  However,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
only  the  copyist  of  an  unknown  author,  for  later  he  adds,  “and 
this  book  was  copied  in  Raghugia.”  The  signed  manuscript  is, 
besides,  not  so  complete  as  another  in  which  Chiarini’s  name 
does  not  appear.  In  still  another  is  a  portrait  in  water  colors, 
of  “Giorgio  di  L°  Chiarini.”  The  manuscript  containing  the  name 
is  dated  1458,  twenty-three  years  before  the  author  was  able  to 
have  his  work  printed. 

The  text  of  our  printed  volume  is  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  printing  twenty-five  years  after  Gutenberg  completed  his  first 
book.  Spaces  are  left,  according  to  a  common  custom,  for  the 
insertion  of  illuminated  capitals  by  hand.  In  our  copy,  the  space 
is  occupied  by  lower  case  letters  inserted  to  guide  the  illuminator. 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  the  one  the  financier  of  Gutenberg’s  enterprise 
and  the  other  the  son-in-law  of  the  first,  had  attempted  to  substi¬ 
tute  printed  or  stamped  capitals,  intricately  carved  and  illumi¬ 
nated,  for  those  drawn  by  hand,  in  their  Psalter.  The  process 
seems  to  have  proved  too  expensive,  for  after  the  second  edition 
of  the  Fust  and  Schoeffer  Psalter,  nothing  more  is  seen  of  them. 

The  tradition  of  modelling  printed  books  as  closely  as  possible 
on  the  old  manuscript  books  appears  in  a  number  of  ways.  George 
Parker  Winship,  in  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  printing,  de¬ 
scribes  the  methods  of  the  itinerant  printers  who  carried  the  new 
art  over  Europe  after  the  sack  of  Maintz.  The  type  they  used 
varied  with  each  new  town  or  monastery  where  they  stopped  to 
print  a  book  or  two,  on  account  of  the  individual  scribal  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  different  localities.  There  was  nothing  improper  in  this 
copying  of  older  forms  of  book  making,  says  Mr.  Winship,  “nor 
any  desire  to  pretend  that  the  new  things  were  anything  other 
than  a  cheaper  mechanical  substitute  which  was  just  as  good  as 
the  more  costly  hand-written  book.” 

The  spacing  of  words  is  not  uniform,  and  abbreviations  are  used 
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without  any  particular  system,  sometimes  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  lines.  But  in  general  the  type  is  well  made  and  the 
press  work  good.  When  two  German  printers,  Conrad  Sweynheym 
and  Arnold  Pannartz,  set  up  the  first  press  in  Italy,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Subiaco, 
tvpe  was  cast  in  the  solid  and  angular  Gothic  forms.  In  Italy 
another  form  of  letter,  smoother  and  rounder  and  less  massive, 
modelled  on  the  script  which  was  in  use  in  humanistic  circles,  de¬ 
veloped,  which  later  came  to  be  used  for  all  ordinary  printing. 
This  book  which  has  come  to  the  Society  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
“roman”  type.  The  book  is  very  rare.  There  is  only  one  other 
copy  known  to-be  in  the  United  States. 

A  Tragedy  and  a  Rescue 

On  e  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  founders  of  The  Business  His¬ 
torical  Society  was  to  effect  the  preservation  of  valuable  historical 
documents  and  records  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  so 
often  destroyed  by  their  owners.  Not  always,  however,  is  the 
Society  able  to  do  so. 

An  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  heartbreaking  instance  came 
to  its  attention  recently  where  an  old  Maine  farmhouse  had  been 
subjected  to  a  housecleaning,  and  where  the  owners  reported  they 
had  found  many  letters  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  Supposing 
that  the  signatures  might  be  of  value,  they  clipped  out  all  the 
signatures  and  burned  the  letters. 

.Another  lost  opportunity  was  revealed  about  a  year  ago  when 
news  was  received  of  the  sale  for  waste  paper  and  subsequent  de¬ 
struction  of  about  twenty-three  tons  of  government  Custom  House 
records  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  antedating  the  year  1789.  .At 
that  time  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  stored  in  their  base¬ 
ment  as  much  of  this  material  as  was,  from  their  point  of  view,  of 
any  consequence.  The  rest,  containing  perhaps  much  that  would 
have  been  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  our  collection,  was 
irretrievably  lost. 

Quite  by  chance,  information  was  recently  received  that  the 
Philadelphia  Collector  of  Customs  was  again  advertising  for  bids 
on  approximately  80,000  pounds  of  old  Custom  House  records. 
I  hese  bids  were  to  be  on  the  basis  of  so  much  a  hundred  pounds  of 
paper,  and  removal  of  forty  odd  tons  was  to  be  effected  within 
forty-eight  hours. 
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As  only  two  or  three  days  remained,  the  Society  immediately 
began  a  campaign  by  telephone  and  telegraph,  communicating  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Congressmen  and  friends,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Disposal  of  Waste  Paper.  The 
Society  took  the  position  that  such  a  sale  was  illegal  under  an 
executive  order  issued  by  President  Taft,  but  that  if  it  could  not 
be  prevented,  the  Society  desired  to  enter  its  bid  and  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  material.  Exactly  what  could  be  done 
with  some  forty  tons  of  old  papers  remained  somewhat  prob¬ 
lematical.  Fortunately,  however,  a  telegram  was  received  the  day 
before  the  sale  of  the  papers  that  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Customs  Division,  with  the  assistance  of  other  government  depart¬ 
ments,  had  stopped  the  proceedings  and  were  actively  considering 
the  best  method  for  their  preservation.  An  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  Chief  of  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  will  perhaps  tell  its  own  story  and  indicate 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Society  may  have  accomplished 
more  than  the  saving  of  this  particular  lot  of  documents. 

“I  believe  that  the  representations  on  behalf  of  the  Library  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  here,”  he  writes,  “have  checked  any 
similar  movements  toward  destruction  in  other  parts.  It  appears 
that  the  collector  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  presume  that  the  same  is 
true  of  other  collectors,  was  not  aware  of  the  executive  order.  .  . 

We  are  all  greatly  obliged  to  the  officers  of  The  Business  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  for  calling  our  attention  to  the  proposed  sale  and  prob¬ 
able  destruction  of  papers.” 

The  Oldest  Joint-Stock  Company 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  for  calling  our  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  1901  Transactions  of  the  British  Institute  which  places  the 
oldest  joint-stock  enterprise  in  the  world  at  Domnarfvet,  Sweden. 
It  is  the  Stora  Kopparbergs  (Great  Copper  Mountain)  Mining 
Company,  deriving  its  name  from  the  celebrated  copper  mine  at 
Falun,  where  one  of  its  plants  is  located. 

In  1896,  the  Company  celebrated  its  550th  anniversary,  dating 
from  its  oldest  charter;  and  a  deed  for  the  transfer  of  shares  in  the 
Company  dated  1288  is  still  in  existence  in  the  State  archives.  Its 
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real  estate  comprises  vast  forest  lands,  copper  and  iron  mines, 
and  waterfalls  representing  100,000  horsepower.  Its  ironworks  at 
Domnarfvet  are  the  largest  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  largest  using 
charcoal  fuel  in  the  world. 

Transportation  History  Through  The 
Newspapers 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  Society  came  into  possession  of  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  unique  collection.  It  is  a  potpourri  from  the  history  of  trans¬ 
portation,  fourteen  bound  volumes,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  loose 
material  in  boxes  and  folders  —  newspaper  clippings,  some  of  them 
dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  on  turnpikes, 
canals,  stages,  taverns,  railroads,  steamboats,  ferries,  ships  and 
shipbuilding,  coal,  express-riders,  and  every  subject  which  could 
conceivably  have  had  anything  to  do  with  transportation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ubiquitous  lottery.  The  books  are  liberally  illustrated  with 
engravings,  sketches  and  prints  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
world,  scenes  along  the  route  of  canals  and  railways,  coaching 
parties  and  the  like.  This  collection  was  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Thomas  Hill,  of  Worcester,  in  his  spare  time.  It  was  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hill’s  heirs,  and  the  cooperation 
of  many  of  his  former  associates  in  the  city  of  Worcester. 

The  books  are  arranged  chronologically,  but  there  is  an  elaborate 
index  according  to  subject.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  of  the 
volumes,  the  reader  will  find,  perhaps,  a  pencil  sketch  of  Cincinnati 
in  1829,  with  a  topheavy  old  side-wheel  steamer  in  the  foreground, 
followed  by  a  hopeful  announcement  that  work  is  to  be  commenced 
immediately  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad.  Rapid 
progress  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  indeed  twelve  miles  of  the  road 
should  be  completed  within  the  year,  “afibrding  a  practicable  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  value  and  advantages  of  railroads.”  The  ex¬ 
tract  continues  in  a  bitter  tone  about  a  proposed  improvement  of 
the  river  Codorus  by  the  citizens  of  York,  suggesting  that  “their 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  neighbors  of  the  Aurora  have  a 
tpwn  meeting  called  in  Philadelphia,  to  petition  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  erection  of  a  wall  at  least  fifty  cubits  high,  at 
the  Maryland  line,  and  thus  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  daring 
attempt  of  the  Baltimoreans,  and  the  people  of  Southern  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  to  commit  the  treasonable  act  of  improving  the  approach  to 
their  natural  and  best  market.” 

On  the  page  after  this  glimpse  at  the  jealousy  between  commer¬ 
cial  cities  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development  appears  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  opening  of  the  “houses  at  Shocco  Springs,”  a 
North  Carolina  watering  place,  “  nine  miles  South  of  Warrenton 
and  three  miles  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  main  Stage 
Roads.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  already  visited 
Shocco,  the  proprietress  feels  it  necessary  to  say,  “that  the  build¬ 
ings  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  a  large  assemblage.  The  private  apartments  w'ill  afford 
ample  retirement  to  those  who  prefer  it,  and  the  public  Halls  are 
abundantly  spacious  to  receive  all  who  may  desire  company,  and 
where  music  and  dincing  can  be  enjoyed  by  such  as  delight  in  it.” 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  divine  service  on  Sundays,  so  that 
“such  visitors  as  may  choose  can  attend  preaching  without  incon¬ 
venience.” 

“In  addition  to  the  valuable  Medicinal  qualities  of  the  Shocco 
waters,  it  is  located  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  country,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  polished  society,  where  the  invalid  can  be  restored  to 
health  in  an  agreeable  circle.” 

Prices  are  a  dollar  per  day  for  grown  people,  “children  and  ser¬ 
vants  half  price." 

Elsewhere  are  announcements  of  the  sailing  of  ships:  the  brig 
Calo,  Capt.  T.  Percival,  will  positively  sail  for  Baltimore  on  Satur¬ 
day  (wind  and  weather  permitting);  “the  fast  sailing  schooner 
Boston,  Clark,  master  will  take  freight  low  for  said  port  (Philadel¬ 
phia),  and  positively  sail  on  that  day;”  the  schooner  Romeo  will 
take  freight  for  New  York,  Washington,  Alexandria  or  George¬ 
town,  at  a  low  rate,  if  offered  immediately. 

Farther  on  it  is  stated  that  news  from  Valparaiso  shows  American 
whalemen  to  be  outstripping  all  competition,  and  that  the  fame  of 
their  enterprise  extends  to  every  island  from  America  to  Japan, 
and  from  New  Zealand  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

“The  importance  of  a  trade  employing  loo  ships,  averaging  4000 
tons,  manned  by  thirty  or  thirty-five  seamen,  and  carrying  2000 
barrels  each,  may  be  readily  estimated.” 

On  the  same  page  is  a  description  of  g  flood  of  the  Ohio,  which 
inundated  Shawnee  Town  in  Illinois.  The  proprietor  of  the  Illinois 
Gazette,  being  taken  by  surprise  in  the  lower  part  of  his  establish¬ 
ment,  hastily  gathering  together  such  movables  as  he  could  lay  his 
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hands  on,  took  refuge  in  the  upper  story,  where  he  was  confined,  in 
company  with  a  dog,  for  over  a  week.  Provisions  were  handed  up 
to  him  on  an  oar.  After  the  flood  had  subsided,  the  inhabitants  had 
lost  count  of  time,  and  “were  in  a  dilemma  as  to  the  day  of  the 
week.” 

Among  the  earlier  clippings,  mounted  but  unbound,  lists  of  goods 
for  sale  at  the  offices  of  merchant  shipping  firms,  or  at  public  auc¬ 
tion,  show  the  types  of  cargoes  coming  to  the  American  ports  before 
the  War  of  i8 12  had  shaken  and  wellnigh  ruined  the  old  order  of  the 
Canton,  East  and  West  India  trades:  molasses,  sugar  and  a  few 
pipes  of  first  proof  Amsterdam  gin,  “now  landing  from  the  Sloop 
Three  Brothers”  a  West  India  cargo;  Bohea,  Souchong  and  Hyson 
Teas,  from  Canton,  New  Orleans  and  Georgia  cotton,  raisins, 
lemons,  and  “qr  casks  of  Malaga  Wine,”  from  Spain;  fine  bastas, 
Chittahully  ditto,  Jallapore  malmoody,  Allabad  emertee,  chintzes, 
taffeties,  and  Bandanna,  Lungee  and  Suttafoy  handkerchiefs,  India 
goods,  “to  be  sold  tomorrow  at  9  o’clock,  at  liberal  credit,  at  the 
new  brick  Store,  No.  5  Central  Wharf.” 

News  received  by  the  “marine  telegraph,”  a  system  of  sema¬ 
phores  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  to  Boston  Harbor,  of  arrival  of 
ships  at  the  Vineyard  is  included,  with  the  promise  that“  telegraph” 
service  will  be  extended  to  Salem,  if  the  attitude  of  that  city  is 
sufficiently  encouraging.  The  mechanics  of  New  York  are  reported 
to  have  held  a  meeting  for  the  suppression  of  a  Bread  Company 
as  a  dangerous  monopoly.  Conservative  Boston,  through  its  news¬ 
papers,  holds  up  its  hands  in  horror  at  the  impious  desire  of  the 
“Jacobins,”  (sympathisers  with  the  French  Revolutionists,  or  any¬ 
one  caught  holding  liberal  opinions),  to  have  England  revolu¬ 
tionized,  prophesying  horrid  results  if  such  a  thing  should  ever 
happen.  Five  hundred  dollars  reward  is  offered  by  the  Selectmen, 
Charles  Biilfinch,  Chairman,  for  the  detection  of  incendiaries  who 
set  fire  to  the  wharves  near  Fifth-Street,  as  the  fires  are  supposed 
to  be  the  “effect  of  design.” 

These  few  extracts  serve  to  give  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion,  enlightening  or  entertaining,  in  these  clippings.  Among  them 
there  is  perhaps  no  startling  discovery  which  will  add  a  new  element 
to  business  history.  They  do,  however,  bring  out  the  smaller  and 
more  intimate  details  of  the  development  of  transportation  and  its 
allied  activities,  through  the  medium  of  daily  popular  comment. 
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'Triends  of  the  Library 

Last  March,  Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker,  Jr.,  published  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates’  Magazine  an  article  on  the  association  organized  for 
the  aid  and  support  of  the  Harvard  College  Library.  In  this 
article,  the  needs  of  a  large  and  progressive  library,  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  public  can  help  to  fill  those  needs,  are  so  well  presented 
that  The  Business  Historical  Society  has  obtained  permission  to 
reprint  some  extracts  from  it. 

The  membership  of  the  association,  which  is  called  the  Friends 
of  the  Library,  was  at  first  limited  to  a  devoted  few,  but  gradually 
these  members  saw  that  the  association  should  include  thousands. 
“It  became  clear  that  the  Library  was  a  subject  to  which  nobody 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  that  every  one  wanted  to  do  something 
concrete  and  immediate.’’ 

The  ways  in  which  enthusiasts  can  do  this  concrete  something 
are  outlined  clearly.  Mr.  Parker  says: 

“The  Library’s  first  service  is,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary  student 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  large  number  of  books  required 
to  keep  up  adequately  with  the  courses  of  study  which  he  is  pur¬ 
suing.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the  Library  must  offer  to  the  graduate  student 
or  the  man  of  research  many  rare  books,  costly  in  price  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  These  are  not  mere  curios  or  museum  pieces.  They 
are  the  indispensable  tools  to  a  student  who  is  attempting  to  com¬ 
plete  a  thorough  piece  of  scholarship.’’ 

A  few  other  passages  may  be  quoted  which  show  a  situation 
parallel  to  that  in  the  business  collection: 

“The  book  market  ...  is  forever  going  up  in  price.  Being  com¬ 
posed  of  students  of  books  and  the  book  market,  the  personnel  of 
the  Library’s  buying  department  sees  periodically  certain  things 
which  ought  to  be  purchased  at  the  moment.  .  .  . 

“The  Friends  are  asked  to  contribute  an  annual  sum,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  such  contributions  being  placed  at  the  free  and  unrestricted 
disposal  of  the  Library  heads.  This  is  an  emergency  fund,  to  be 
used  to  acquire  unexpected  bargains,  or  books  so  indispensable 
that  they  must  be-  had  at  the  moment.  The  owner  of  a  small 
private  library  suddenly  dies;  his  collection  is  not  famous;  .  .  .  but 
tucked  away  in  it  are  two  or  three  items  which  the  Harvard  Library 
wants  and  which  can  be  bought  at  a  price  more  reasonable  than  that 
which  must  be  paid  ...  to  the  professional  book  seller.  A  graduate 
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student,  in  working  upon  his  dissertation  for  a  doctor’s  degree, 
comes  across  a  few  items  which  he  must  have,  ...  or  go  elsewhere 
to  continue  his  work.  Here  are  two  situations  constantly  occurring 
in  which  the  contributions  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  will  be 
doubly  or  even  trebly  blessed. 

“The  association  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  size  of  a  gift. 
What  it  particularly  wants  is  a  membership  composed  of  sincerely 
interested  persons  who  are  watching  and  following  the  Library, 
and  who  will  preach  its  mission  among  their  friends. 

“The  Library  wants  nearly  everything  that  is  printed,  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years  has  shown  that  nobody 
can  guess  what  is  going  to  seem  important  next  year  or  next 
century. 

The  last  injunction  to  the  Friends  especially  should  be  borne  in 
mind: 

“As  the  Librarians  themselves  have  said:  ‘Don’t  throw  any 
book  or  pamphlet  away.  Send  everything  to  us  and  let  us  throw 
it  away.’  The  Librarians  would  gladly  hire  one  person  who  did 
nothing  but  throw  away  or  dispose  of  material  which  was  dumped 
in  the  basement,  for  he  would  earn  his  salary  many  times  over  by 
what  he  salvaged  from  a  despised  heap  of  outcast  books.’’ 


3n  iUemortam 

Once  more  the  Society  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  most  valued 
member  in  Mr.  Edward  J.  Pearson,  who  recently  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  His 
career  in  railroad  work  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  another 
former  president  of  the  same  road,  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  whose 
death  we  regretfully  announced  several  months  ago.  Both  men 
began  their  life  work  early,  each  in  the  position  of  rodman  on  one 
of  the  great  western  railroads,  while  still  at  college,  Mr.  Pearson 
being  a  graduate  of  Cornell.  Like  Mr.  Elliott,  he  held  positions  of 
responsibility  with  more  than  one  western  system,  and  although 
a  westerner  by  birth,  he  also  came  of  New  England  ancestry. 

In  1916,  President  Elliott  made  him  supervisor  of  engineering 
and  operation  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and 
a  year  later,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Elliott  as  president.  As  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had  once  before  rehabilitated  the  road  when  it  was  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  condition,  so,  as  federal  manager  of  the  New  Haven  during 
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the  war,  and  as  president  again  in  the  years  following,  Mr.  Pearson 
also  brought  it  through  a  trying  period  with  great  success.  When 
he  took  over  the  road,  it  was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  receiver¬ 
ship. 

“It  was  a  dramatic  but  fitting  memorial  to  the  success  of  his 
work,”  says  the  Boston  Transcripty  “that  almost  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement  of  his  resignation  last  month,  the  directors  voted 
a  resumption  of  the  annual  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common 
stocks  of  the  road,  an  action  which  had  been  presaged  by  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  two  special  dollar  dividends  within  the  year.” 

The  T ranscript  goes  on  with  an  account  of  the  overwhelming 
difficulties  which  fell  to  Mr.  Pearson’s  lot  in  his  work  with  the 
New  Haven  and  of  his  ability  and  firmness  in  meeting  them. 

“On  the  one  hand,  he  had  to  produce  satisfactory  transportation 
and  on  the  other  to  reduce  the  cost  of  that  transportation  so  that 
the  stockholders  might  receive  some  return.  During  the  non-divi¬ 
dend  paying  period  more  than  ^92,000,000  was  invested  in  addi¬ 
tions  and  betterments,  which  included  the  Cedar  Hill  ‘hump,’  the 
classification  yard  at  Providence,  the  lengthening  of  tracks,  the 
straightening  of  curves,  and  the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 
Mr.  Pearson’s  method  was  to  spend  money  to  save  money,  and  to 
introduce  no  economies  that  would  impair  efficiency.  Legitimate 
economies  were  his  goal,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  his  connection 
with  the  New  Haven  he  devised  a  means  of  saving  the  road  nearly 
^250,000  annually  on  its  scrap.” 

Among  other  monuments  to  his  engineering  skill  are  the  first 
“hump”  freight  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  thoroughness  and 
devotion  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his  work  are  exemplified 
by  the  occasion,  before  his  connection  with  the  New  Haven,  on 
which  he  walked  its  roadbed  from  New  York  to  Springfield,  rod 
and  transit  in  hand,  personally  to  examine  the  wharves,  switching 
and  terminal  facilities,  with  the  idea  of  applying  their  principles  to 
like  problems  on  the  West  Coast. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  business  world,  and  no 
less  to  every  circle  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  among  the 
number  The  Business  Historical  Society  mourns  the  loss  of  his 
name  from  its  rolls. 
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Secretary’s  Column 

Acquisitions 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  many  valuable  acquisitions  have 

been  added,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  following: 

From  the  Directeur,  Nederlandsch  Economisch-Historisch  Archief, 
’S-Gravenhage,  L’Espine,  “De  Koophandel  van  Amsterdam,”  1744, 
(Merchants’  hand  book  of  Amsterdam).  Chambon,  “Traite  General  du 
Commerce,”  volumes  one  and  two  (Treaties  on  Commerce  with  Amer¬ 
ica),  1788.  Three  volumes  of  Dictiohnaire  de  Commerce.  A  rare  pam¬ 
phlet  on  insurance  of  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  1599. 

From  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  New  York,  Cockerill,  Anniversaire  de  la 

Fondation  des  Usines  Cockerill,  1817-1927. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  several  boxes  of  corporation  and  transpor¬ 
tation  material,  miscellaneous  items  and  historical  and  current  bwks 
on  business.  Also  a  monograph  by  Baring  entitled  "Observations  on 
the  Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England.” 

From  Joseph  P.  Day,  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  officers  of  the  Society, 
a  very  rare  incunabulum  entitled  “Questo  e  ellibro  che  tracta  di  mer- 
cantantie  et  usanze  de  Paesi,”  1481  (briefly  described  in  this  number). 

From  the  American  Management  Association,  a  file  of  publications  from 
the  Kardex  Institute,  also  monographs  on  Measuring  Office  Output  and 
Salary  Administration. 

From  Stimpson  and  Company,  Boston,  several  boxes  of  early  records, 
billing  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  paper  business. 

From  Joseph  P.  Day,  New  York,  Reports  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  for  1877, 1878, 1888,  and  a  Description  of  the  River  Susquehanna, 
1796.  Also  rare  pamphlets  relating  to  repeal  of  subsidies  on  tobacco 
about  1750;  a  letter  to  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  relating  to  Internal 
Bills  of  Exchange  by  Henry  Burgess,  1826;  and  treatise  on  English 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  by  Brian  Edwards,  L^ondon,  1784. 

From  officers  of  the  Society,  a  valuable  copy  by  Picard,  entitled  “Les 
Chemins  de  Fer  Frangais.” 

From  A.  W.  Sewall,  Philadelphia,  8  bound  volumes  of  Pan  American 
Union,  1912-1915. 

From  R.  G.  Fessenden,  Chairman,  American  Trust  Company,  Boston, 
Directors’  Records  and  Account  Books  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Monument 
Banks  dating  from  1825.  Also  the  Final  Report  of  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  laws  relating  to  taxation. 

From  M.  George  Edgar  Bonnet,  Directeur  General  adjoint  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  du  Canal  de  Suez,  Paris;  13  volumes  of  general  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal;  Reports  of  the  Suez  Canal; 
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De  Lesseps,  “Lettres  Journal”  and  “Percement  de  I’lsthme*’  and  other 
monographs. 

From  Roy  E.  Tomlinson,  President,  National  Biscuit  Company,  New  York, 
History  of  the  trade  mark  litigation  involving  the  National  Biscuit 
Company. 

From  Dr.  George  Hill,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Corporation  material  and  a 
s^rap  book  of  transportation  material  supplementing  the  Benjamin  T. 
Hill  Memorial  Collection  previously  reported  and  briefly  described  in 
this  number. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  a  selected  list  of  pamphlets  and  books 
chiefly  on  canals  and  railroads,  filling  existing  vacancies  in  our  stacks. 


Membership 

The  General  Membership  enrolled  includes  284  names,  nine 
members  having  been  added  since  the  last  report,  as  follows: 

Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  of  Pforzheimer  and  Company,  New  York. 

Martin  M.  Foss,  President,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Edward  E.  Hunt,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Malcolm  Muir,  President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Alice  Forbes  Perkins  Hooper,  Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

Henry  M.  Williams,  attorney,  Boston. 

Warren  Brothers  and  Company,  general  contractors,  Boston. 

George  H.  Swift,  Chairman,  National  Leather  Company,  Boston. 

John  E.  Bradley,  President,  Osgood  Bradley  Car  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  Affiliated  Membership  now  includes  69  members,  six  mem¬ 
bers  having  been  added  since  the  last  report,  as  follows: 

C.  A.  Phillips,  Dean,  College  of  Commerce,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

George  Francis  Dow,  Curator,  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Antiquities,  Boston. 

Edwin  B.  Hewes,  Instructor,  St.  John’s  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Joseph  C.  Myer,  Dean,  School  of  Accounting,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
St.  John’s  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

O.  E.  Norman,  Superintendent,  Training  and  Educational  Division, 
Peoples  Gas,  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

M.  Roland-Marcel,  L’administrateur  General,  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  France. 
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Business  Letters  from  the  Apache  Country 

The  Society  has  just  been  presented  with  the  business  records  of 
Bigelow,  Kennard  and  Company,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest 
jewelry  firms  in  this  country.  The  papers  fill  over  sixty  packing 
cases.  A  preliminary  inspection  of  them  has  revealed  about  a 
dozen  letters  from  an  army  officer,  stationed  in  New  Mexico  in 
the  early  1850's,  shortly  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  which  give  a  most  interesting  glimpse  at  the  isolated 
and  sometimes  adventurous  life  of  an  army  post  in  the  Apache 
country,  and  at  the  ways  in  which  business  reached  the  frontiers 
of  the  great  West. 

If  you  trace  the  westward  course  of  the  star  of  empire  through 
historic  times  you  will  always  find  business  enterprise  preceding 
or  following  it.  The  great  undeveloped  r^on  which  the  United 
States  acquired  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Gadsden  purchase  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Since  the 
time  when  a  disappointed  Coronado  and  the  sad  remnant  of  his 
army  of  exploration  and  conquest  marched  back  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  without  having  found  any  more  of  the  fabled  wealth  of  the 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  than  a  few  blue-green,  turquoise-like  stones, 
the  Spanish  territory  north  of  Mexico  had  remained  almost  empty 
of  settlers.  This  territory  included  what  are  now  the  states  of 
California,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  parts 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Oklahoma.  Those  settlers  that  there 
were  had  not,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  progressed 
beyond  the  herding  of  cattle  or  an  inferior  grade  of  sheep,  and  the 
primitive  cultivation  of  a  few  crops. 
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In  the  decade  after  Moses  Austin,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  secured 
from  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Texas  a  land  grant  on  which 
to  establish  three  hundred  families,  more  immigrants  settled  in 
Texas,  under  similar  concessions  to  other  impresarios,  than  had 
come  in  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  administration.  American 
trappers  like  Kit  Carson,  Old  Bill  Williams  and  “Old  Gabe” 
Bridger  were  supplying  the  East  with  beaver  hats  from  Rocky 
Mountain  beaver  taken  in  New  Mexico  and  the  neighboring  states 
while  they  were  still  a  Mexican  province;  and  Yankee  sea  captains 
were  smuggling  nearly  all  the  manufactured  conveniences  of  life 
into  California  in  exchange  for  hides. 

After  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  cession  of  the  rest  of  the 
territory,  following  the  Mexican  War,  there  remained  the  problem 
of  introducing  some  order  and  seemliness  into  the  newly  acquired 
possessions.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  region  known  as  New 
Mexico  were  in  a  particularly  miserable  condition,  poor,  unedu¬ 
cated  and  completely  terrorized  by  the  Indians.  In  the  Navajo 
country  the  Indians  let  the  Mexicans  live  only  as  herders,  for  they 
found  it  easier  to  steal  the  Mexican  cattle  than  to  raise  their  own. 
Army  posts  were  established,  and  the  scattered  garrisons  took  up 
the  task  of  defending  these  helpless  new  Americans  from  the 
Indians. 

The  letters  were  written  by  James  Henry  Carleton,  Brevet- 
Major,  at  that  time,  in  the  First  Dragoons.  He  had  taken  part 
in  the  border  disturbances  between  Maine  and  Canada  known  as 
the  Aroostook  War,  and  had  become  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
First  Regiment  of  Dragoons  in  1839.  After  that,  he  went  through 
the  Mexican  War,  with  the  rank,  first  of  Captain,  and  then  of 
Brevet-Major,  earned  by  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  Buena 
Vista. 

The  letters  are  written  for  the  most  part  from  Fort  Union  and 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  stationed  after  the  War, 
and  from  which  he  was  sent  periodically  on  exploring  expeditions, 
or  sallies  after  hostile  Indians.  The  principal  city  of  the  district, 
Santa  Fe,  boasted  twenty- five  stores,  one  hotel,  one  printing  office, 
numerous  grog-shops,  two  tailor-shops,  one  apothecary,  a  bakery 
and  two  blacksmith’s  shops.  Everything  that  could  not  be  fur- 
I  nished  by  these  establishments  had  to  be  brought  from  a  great 
I  distance  under  difficulties.  In  Major  Carleton’s  first  letter,  he  gives 
directions  for  the  last  touches  on  a  watch  he  has  previously  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Boston  jewelers,  then  known  as  Bigelow  Brothers- 
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The  second  store  occupied  by  the  Bigelow  firm,  the  Boston  jewelers 
WHO  SUPPLIED  Major  Carleton  with  everything  from  silverware 
TO  NEWSPAPERS  AND  A  BEAVER  HAT.  JOHN  BiGELOW  STARTED  IN 
BUSINESS  IN  A  BUILDING  NEAR  THE  OlD  StATE  HoUSE,  IN  I83O 
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and  Kennard.  He  expresses  the  hope  that  it  can  reach  Missouri 
in  summer,  so  that  one  of  the  officers  who  will  be  ordered  out  to 
New  Mexico  can  bring  it  with  him,  while  if  it  should  arrive  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  it  would  have  to  go  by  the  mail,  and  he  would  not 
care  to  take  the  risk. 

The  Missouri  Commonwealth  describes  the  overland  mail  opti¬ 
mistically,  a  year  earlier,  in  the  summer  after  it  was  established: 

“The  bodies  of  the  stages  are  beautifully  painted,  and  made 
water-tight,  with  a  view  of  using  them  as  boats  in  ferryi  ng  the 
streams.  The  team  consists  of  six  mules  to  each  coach.  The  mail 
is  guarded  by  eight  men,  armed  as  follows:  Each  man  has  at  his 
side,  fastened  in  the  stage,  one  of  Colt’s  revolving  rifles;  in  a  holster 
below,  one  of  Colt’s  long  revolvers,  and  in  his  belt  a  small  Colt’s 
revolver,  besides  a  hunting-knife;  so  that  these  eight  men  are 
ready,  in  case  of  attack,  to  discharge  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
shots  without  having  to  reload.  This  is  equal  to  a  small  army, 
armed  as  in  the  ancient  times,  and  from  the  looks  of  this  escort, 
ready  as  they  are,  either  for  oflFensive  or  defensive  warfare  with 
the  savages,  we  have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  mails.’’ 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions.  Major  Carleton  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  trust  one  of  his  fellow  officers  with  his  watch. 

Besides  silver  for  the  table,  described  in  great  detail,  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  set  of  silver  goblets  to  serve  instead  of  drinking  glasses, 
which  he  says  are  hard  to  get  in  New  Mexico,  he  orders  a  set  of 
mess  furniture  for  his  company,  a  goblet  for  a  Christmas  present, 
engraved  on  one  side  with  a  garland,  (the  crest  of  the  General  of 
that  name),  and  on  the  other  the  motto,  “Keep  the  Enemy  in 
front!’’  and  a  watch  for  his  friend.  Lieutenant  Ransom.  Later, 
March  28,  1854,  he  writes: 

“Your  letter  dated  the  nth  of  last  November,  I  deceived  via 
Texas,  Fort  Union,  and  perhaps  California,  for  it  was  a  long  while 
‘coming’;  nearly  as  long  as  that  ‘good  time’  of  which  the  popular 
song  makes  frequent  mention,  and  which  ‘good  time’  our  friend 
Ransom  might  fancy  to  mean  his  watch.’’  Before  the  watch 
arrived  Lieutenant  Ransom  was  ordered  East,  and  Major  Carleton 
directs  the  firm  to  send  it  care  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  U.  S.  A., 
Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academv,  West  Point,  New 
York. 

The  Boston  jewelers  seem  to  have  rendered  all  sorts  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  to  the  isolated  army  officer,  for  twice  he  thanks 
them  for  sending  him  newspapers  and  colored  prints,  and  in  an- 
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other  place  he  asks  them  if  they  will  look  up  a  good  hatter  in 
Boston,  and  have  him  make  a  black  beaver  hat,  fitted  with  a  rich 
band  and  a  handsome  buckle.  It  is  to  go  to  the  famous  scout. 
Kit  Carson,  in  payment  of  a  bet.  The  story  of  the  hat  is  a  sequel 
to  another  which  Major  Carleton  prefixes  quite  casually  to  a  request 
for  a  new  case  for  his  watch,  and  the  repair  of  the  old  one. 

“On  the  2d  of  April  I  was  hurriedly  ordered  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians,”  says  he,  “who  had  broken 
out  in  open  hostilities  and  who  in  one  fight  with  Lieut.  Davidson 
of  my  regiment,  on  the  30th  of  March,  killed  23  men  dead  on  the 


The  inscription  for  the  inside  of  the  hat  that  Kit  Carson 
WON  on  a  bet  from  Major  Carleton 


field,  and  wounded  23  others,  out  of  a  party  of  60:  the  Lieut,  him¬ 
self  wounded,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  after  a  three  hours  conflict, 
often  hand  to  hand,  with  only  14  men  untouched.  He  succeeded 
in  bringing  off  all  his  wounded.  This  bloody  battle  called  out  all 
the  troops  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  —  my  own  com¬ 
mand  included.  1  did  not  return  home  until  the  i6th  inst.  having 
been  in  the  field  and  actively  in  pursuit  of  those  Indians  for  76 
days  —  my  command  without  tents  —  and  exposed  to  all  the 
rigours  of  the  weather  amongst  the  snows  and  forests  and  deep 
rivers  and  almost  impenetrable  woods  of  the  most  formidable  of 
the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  range.  .  .  .  But  I  did  not  sit  down  to 
trouble  about  an  Indian  war  but  to  write  you  a  word  or  two  about 
business.  .  .  . 

By  the  by:  As  I  did  not  want  our  friends  the  Apaches  to  get  my 
fine  watch  in  case  I  “went  under,”  (they  do  not  understand  the 
use  of  watches,  although  when  you  are  after  them,  they  understand 
perfectly  the  value  of  time),  I  left  it  with  my  wife.  The  case  .  .  . 
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opened  hard,  and  by  hook  or  crook  with  her  delicate  thumb-nail, 
she  managed  one  day  in  forcing  the  back  open  to  wind  the  watch, 
to  break  the  hinge,  and  so  I  cant  use  it  until  yowr  people  put  it  in 
order,  for  I  wont  let  these  bunglers  out  here  look  at  it.” 

Kit  Carson,  it  seems,  was  guiding  Major  Carleton’s  expedition 
against  the  Apaches. 

“I  told  him,”  says  the  Major,  “that  if  he  would  find  the  Indians 
for  me  on  that  day  1  would  give  him  a  beaver  hat.  He  told  me  in 
the  morning  soon  after  we  had  started  from  camp,  that  he  knew 
by  the  ‘sign’  we  should  come  up  with  them.  Said  he,  ‘I  will  shew 
them  to  you  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon.’ 

At  5  min.  to  2.  P.  M.  we  discovered  the  camp  on  the  summit  of 
Fischer’s  Peak  —  whipped  the  Indians  —  and  Kit  won  his  hat.” 

Major  Carleton’s  subsequent  career  in  the  Civil  War  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  one.  In  1862,  he  commanded  the  “California  Column,” 
and  he  was  later  raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  was 
ordered  to  relieve  General  Canby  in  the  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  Mexico,  which  he  retained  for  several  years,  taking 
part  in  several  engagements.  Afterward,  he  was  brevetted  Major- 
General  for  conduct  during  the  War.  Since  the  last  of  his  letters 
to  Bigelow  Brothers  and  Kennard,  we  have  only  the  bare  facts  of 
his  military  record.  The  box  of  old  papers  of  that  firm  has  not  been 
completely  unpacked,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  to 
contain  some  of  the  later  impressions  of  their  sprightly  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  ’fifties. 

Records  of  a  Universal  Science 

Although  Dr.  Einstein  has  shaken  our  faith  in  the  very  existence 
of  an  absolute  standard  of  measure  or  weight,  the  expression  of 
length,  area,  volume  and  weight  by  comparison  with  standards 
which  to  our  senses  appear  to  be  stable  will  continue  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  human  society,  even  of  the  very  existence  of  mankind.  As 
John  Quincy  Adams  stated  it: 

“Weights  and  measures  may  be  ranked  among  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  every  individual.  .  .  .  They  enter  the  economical  arrange¬ 
ments  and  daily  concerns  of  every  family.  They  are  necessary  to 
every  occupation  of  human  industry;  to  the  distribution  and  secur¬ 
ity  of  every  species  of  property;  every  transaction  of  trade  and 
commerce;  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman;  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  artificer;  to  the  studies  of  the  philosopher;  to  the  researches  of 
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the  antiquarian;  to  the  navigation  of  the  mariner  and  the  marches 
of  the  soldier,  to  all  the  exchanges  of  peace  and  all  the  operations 
of  war.” 

A  bundle  of  manuscript  extracts  from  ancient  and  modern 
sources  dealing  with  weights  and  measures,  recently  received  from 
Europe,  led  to  our  discovery  that  a  remarkable  collection  of  the 
literature  of  this  universal  science  had  been  accumulated  during 
the  past  twenty-nine  years  by  Samuel  S.  Dale,  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts.  In  a  special  room  in  Mr.  Dale’s  house  are  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  volumes  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
pamphlets,  dating  from  1 520  to  the  present  time.  His  purpose  in 
gathering  this  library  is  to  “bring  together  so  far  as  possible  a 
copy  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  government  document  and  other 
printed  or  written  matter  dealing  with  the  origin,  history,  develop¬ 
ment  and  science  of  weights  and  measures  that  has  ever  been 
issued  in  any  language  at  any  time.” 

‘  He  has  already  advanced  far  toward  this  object,  for  nineteen 
different  languages  are  represented.  The  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Latin  sections  contain  some  very  rare 
and  interesting  books.  Mr.  Dale  receives  as  they  appear  ail  the 
reports  on  weights  and  measures  issued  by  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government.  There  are  smaller  groups  in  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Spanish  and  Japanese,  and  a  few  books  each  are  in  Chinese, 
Siamese,  Czechoslovakian,  Dutch,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Portuguese 
and  Hindustani.  A  collection  of  indexed  scrapbooks  is  included, 
the  clippings  in  which,  if  laid  end  to  end,  would  reach  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  a  quarter  miles. 

This  remarkable  mass  of  information  was  begun  as  a  by-product 
of  Mr.  Dale’s  interest  in  the  question  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  ought  to  change  to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures.  The  first  few  books  he  picked  up  were  intended  as  a  working 
collection,  without  a  thought  of  beginning  a  library.  Like  Topsy, 
it  “just  grew,”  until  one  day  Mr.  Dale  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  library  of  considerable  size,  and  the  habit  of  collecting  books. 
After  that  he  acquired  anything  he  saw  which  had  any  connection 
with  the  development  of  weights  and  measures,  with  the  result 
that  the  small  room  in  which  he  keeps  his  books  on  ninety-eight 
feet  of  shelving  is  filled  with  every  sort  and  description  of  volume, 
report  and  pamphlet  relating  to  his  subject,  altogether  forming 
probably  as  comprehensive  a  collection  of  the  science  of  weights 
and  measures  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  His  views  on  the  metric 
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Two  VIEWS  OFTlj^I 
The  inscription  was  written  on  the  hazelwoodIb  / 


controversy  were  not  allowed  in  any  degree  to  influence  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  items.  The  collection  has  been  made  with  absolute  im¬ 
partiality. 

Some  of  the  older  books,  one,  for  example,  written  in  Toledo  in 
1599,  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  “Johannis  Marianae  Hispani  Socie  Jesu, 

De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,’'  are  beautifully  bound  in  old  vellum. 
The  oldest  book  in  the  collection,  was  printed  by  Froben,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  early  Swiss  printers  and  a  friend  of  Erasmus, 
and  deals  with  “sestertii,  talents,  moneys,  weights  and  measures.” 

The  earliest  of  the  German  books,  dated  1619,  having  much  to 
say  about  the  gauging  of  wine  casks,  is  one  of  a  series  of  mathe¬ 
matical  works,  principally  arithmetical,  running  from  1584  to  1926. 
These  illustrate  the  development  of  the  use  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  as  taught  in  arithmetics  in  various  countries  at  diflferent 
periods. 

The  French  section  begins  with  the  ordinances  of  Ix>uis  XIV 
“concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Paris,”  many  of  which  relate  to  weights  and  measures,  and 
continues  up  to  the  most  recent  French  publications,  including  all 
the  documents  issued  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  ‘ 
Measures  at  Sevres.  There  is  a  fine  set  of  the  three  volume  “Sys- 
teme  Metrique”  of  Mechain  and  Delambre,  the  two  scientists  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  measured  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  as  a  basis  for  the  metric 
system.  Perils  beset  these  workers  in  the  cause  of  science  during 
that  time  of  social  upheaval.  In  the  course  of  their  work,  the  scien¬ 
tists  flashed  signals  to  each  other  from  neighboring  hilltops  and 
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were  repeatedly  arrested  as  royalists  hatching  some  plot  against 
the  Revolution.  M6chain’s  task  was  to  measure  the  Southern 
section  of  the  arc.  Having  finished  his  observations  of  stars,  base 
lines  and  angles  during  the  winter  of  1792-93,  Mechain,  realizing 
that  Paris  was  no  safer  for  scientists  than  for  aristocrats,  decided 
to  protract  his  stay  in  the  South  as  long  as  possible.  Here  he  found 
leisure  to  watch  the  comet  of  1793,  the  various  occultations  of  the 
stars,  and  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  February  25,  1793.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  finish  this  work  in  a  few  weeks,  but  before  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  was  invited  to  inspect  a  hydraulic  machine  which  a 
friend  had  invented  and  installed  near  Barcelona.  The  horses 
which  were  to  supply  the  power  were  employed  elsewhere,  and 
the  inventor  and  his  assistant  started  to  operate  the  machine  by 
hand.  Mechain,  standing  near  on  rising  ground  to  watch  the  flow 
of  water  into  the  tank,  suddenly  heard  cries  of  distress.  Turning, 
he  saw  that  his  friend  and  the  helper  had  started  the  machine  but 
could  not  control  it.  Rushing  to  their  assistance,  he  was  struck 
by  the  arm  of  the  contrivance,  which  was  moving  rapidly  in  reverse. 
His  collar  bone  was  broken,  and  he  remained  unconscious  for  three 
days  and  was  forced  to  be  idle  for  -several  months. 

Compelled  by  the  Spanish  authorities  to  remain  in  Spain,  he 
decided  to  repeat  the  astronomical  observations  he  had  made  before 
his  accident  to  determine  the  latitude  of  Fort  Mont-Jouy  near 
Barcelona.  The  record  of  these  had  already  been  sent  to  Paris. 
He  found  a  discrepancy  of  three  seconds  of  a  degree  between  the 
measurement  sent  to  Paris  and  that  resulting  from  his  second 
observation.  Frightened  by  the  discovery,  weakened  by  his  in- 
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juries  and  tormented  by  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  children 
who  were  at  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  turmoil  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  decided  to  conceal  the  error,  which  was  not  discovered 
until  after  his  death,  when  the  length  of  the  meter  had  been  based 
on  the  erroneous  record. 

Another  French  work  of  especial  interest  is  the  “M6moires  sur 
le  Syst^me  Metrique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,”  of  E.  Jomard,  one 
of  the  corps  of  scientists  attached  to  Napoleon’s  Egyptian  expedi¬ 
tion.  While  Napoleon  urged  his  troops  to  battle  with  the  reminder 
that  from  the  Pyramids  they  were  being  watched  by  forty  centuries, 
Jomard  and  his  co-workers  were  patiently  and  laboriously  search¬ 
ing  for  the  exact  size  of  the  stade^  cubit^footy  painty  condyle  and 
doighty  the  units  by  which  the  Egyptians,  five  thousand  years 
before  Napoleon’s  time,  had  made  the  measurements  which  were 
inseparable  from  their  daily  activities. 

Three  methods  were  used  by  the  scientists.  The  first  was  to 
search  for  the  cubit-rules  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  civilization. 
The  second  was  to  measure  the  distances  from  place  to  place  in 
Egypt,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  monuments,  for  which  measure¬ 
ments  had  been  given  in  old  Egyptian  units  by  ancient  writers. 
The  third  was  to  measure  the  buildings  and  monuments  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  or  not  some  of  the  common  units  of 
ancient  Egypt  were  aliquot  parts  of  their  dimensions. 

The  first  method  included  the  cubits  marked  on  the  walls  of  the 
nilometers.  These  were  walled  cisterns  connected  with  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Their  purpose  was  to  show  the  height  of  the  Nile 
flood,  on  which  the  harvest  so  largely  depended. 

Herodotus,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  Strabo,  Artemidore  of  Ephesus, 
Erasthenes,  Hipparchus,  Pliny  and  the  itinerary  of  Antoine  were 
the  sources  for  the  second  method.  In  order  to  compare  with  his 
own  measurements  the  distances  they  gave  in  ancient  units, 
Jomard  measured  the  distances  between  many  points  in  Egypt, 
among  them  those  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes,  Mount  Casius  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  the  Pyramids  to  the  Nile  and  Memphis,  Memphis 
to  the  Delta,  Gyrene  to  Philae,  and  Pharos  to  Canopus. 

The  third  method  involved  the  dimensions  of  such  structures  as 
the  Great  Pyramid,  the  monument  and  statue  of  Osymandyas,  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Karnak,  the  tombs  of  the  Kings,  the  obelisks  at 
Thebes,  Karnak  and  Luxor,  the  columns  of  Diocletian  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  colossi  of  Memphis,  Karnak,  Luxor  and  Memnon,  and  the 
monoliths  at  Mehallet  el-Kebyr  and  Philae.  All  these  were  studied 


An  ornamented  title  page  from  one  of  Mr.  Dale’s  rare  old 
VOLUMES.  This  one,  printed  in  1606  at  Frankfurt, 
TREATS  OF  WEIGHTS,  COINS  AND  MEASURES 
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to  find  multiples  of  the  ancient  units  of  Egypt.  The  results  of  this 
laborious  research  are  embodied  in  Jomard’s  book,  as  a  monument 
to  his  own  industry  and  Napoleon’s  breadth  of  vision. 

Lxxrked  in  a  tin  box  under  the  shelves  of  the  Dale  library  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  the  fading  effects  of  sunlight  is  an  old  English 
tally  stick,  which  came  into  Mr.  Dale’s  possession  as  an  incident  of 
his  study  of  weights  and  measures  in  Europe.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  tale  of  absorbing  interest.  The  stick  is  a  relic  of  the  old  system 
of  keeping  accounts  at  the  British  Exchequer,  used  before  writing 
on  paper  had  become  a  common  accomplishment.  Mr.  Dale  de¬ 
scribes  the  system  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Lawrence  Textile 
School  in  1908; 

“When  a  person  deposited  money  with  that  institution  the  clerk 
cut  notches  in  a  stick,  which  was  about  eight  inches  long  and 
three-eighths  inch  square.  There  was  a  deep  notch  for  each 
pound  sterling,  a  small  notch  for  each  shilling,  and  a  scratch  or 
slit  for  each  penny  of  the  amount  deposited.  The  depositor’s  name 
and  the  date  were  then  written  on  two  sides  of  the  stick. 

“The  tally  clerk  next  sawed  the  stick  half  in  two  at  a  point  a 
short  distance  from  the  end  and  then  split  it  lengthwise  into  two 
pieces,  one  longer  than  the  other  and  having  a  butt  at  one  end. 
The  two  pieces  had  each  the  same  number  of  notches  and  each 
bore  the  date  of  the  deposit  and  the  name  of  the  depositor.  The 
smaller  piece  was  given  to  the  depositor  as  a  certificate  of  the  de¬ 
posit;  the  larger  piece  was  retained  in  the  Exchequer  as  a  record  of 
the  transaction.  If  a  piece  of  paper  is  torn  in  two  we  have  two 
pieces  that  match  when  brought  together,  but  no  other  piece  can 
ever  be  torn  to  match  either  of  the  first  two.  And  so  with  the  tally 
sticks.  No  other  stick  could  ever  be  split  to  match  either  the  one 
held  by  the  depositor  or  the  one  in  the  Exchequer.  Counterfeiting 
was  impossible. 

“When  the  depositor  wanted  his  money,  he  presented  the  stick 
at  the  Exchequer,  the  corresponding  piece  was  found,  the  two  were 
fitted  together,  and  the  amount  indicated  by  the  notches  was  paid 
by  the  Exchequer.  This  system  was  in  force  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more  previous  to  1828,  when  the  last  payment  on  a  tally  stick 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  made.’’ 

During  the  centuries  that  tally-stick  records  were  in  use  the 
lives  of  Jew  and  Christian,  rich  and  poor,  hung  in  a  precarious 
balance.  Depositors  fell  in  the  wars,  or  were  victims  of  religious 
persecution  or  the  inconstancy  of  royal  favor.  Unclaimed  deposits 
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accumulated,  represented  by  a  growing  pile  of  tally  sticks,  in  the 
basement  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
became  a  nuisance.  Finally,  in  1 834,  the  Government  ordered  them 
destroyed.  On  the  morning  of  (^tober  16,  two  or  three  men 
began  to  feed  them  into  the  furnace  beneath  the  House  of  Lords. 

“A  little  pile  of  notched  sticks  bearing  strange  looking  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  abbreviated  Latin  and  old  English  script.  The  evidence 
of  thrift  for  a  thousand  years.  Tokens  of  all  the  motives  that 
prompt  men  and  women  to  save,  love  and  hate,  greed  and  sacrifice, 
hope  and  fear,  frugality  and  fraud,  the  proceeds  of  honest  toil  and 
of  crime,  held  for  ages  that  the  missing  pieces  carried  away  by 
successive  generations  might  be  redeemed,  their  presence  a  mute 
evidence  of  the  blasted  hopes  of  depositors  for  a  thousand  years.” 

All  day  the  work  of  burning  the  sticks  continued.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  woman  caretaker  in  the  room  above  sent  a  boy  to  the 
basement  several  times  to  warn  the  busy  firemen  that  the  wall  of 
the  room  was  getting  very  hot.  On  each  occasion,  the  chief  fireman, 
a  man  who  had  served  time  in  an  Australian  penal  colony,  sent  word 
back  to  the  woman  that  he  knew  his  business  and  the  woman 
should  mind  hers. 

A  few  minutes  before  seven  that  evening,  as  the  men  were  crowd¬ 
ing  the  last  of  the  sticks  into  the  roaring  ^rnace  in  order  to  finish 
the  job,  the  overheated  furnace  flue  started  a  blaze  which  immedi¬ 
ately  got  beyond  control  and  in  a  few  hours  reduced  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins,  destroying  all  the 
British  Government’s  basic  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 
New  standards  were  made  from  a  number  of  accurate  copies  of  the 
lost  ones  in  the  possession  of  scientific  societies  and  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  so  that  the  fire  had  no  effect  on  the  stability  of  English 
standards. 

Several  of  the  tally  sticks  were  saved,  and  one  of  them  is  now 
appropriately  a  part  of  the  Dale  library.  The  notches  testify  to 
a  deposit  of  £3.i6j.8<f,  and  the  inscription  is:  “Deposited  by 
Thomas  de  Lovetot  in  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,” 
(1347),  five  hundred  and  eighty- two  years  ago.  This  deposit  in 
1347,  if  kept  at  6%  interest  compounded  annually,  would  now,  in 
1929,  amount  to  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
times  $32o,ooo,ooo,ocx),  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  review  as  this  hardly  scratches  the  surface  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  library  concerning  weighing  and  measuring  processes, 
essential  to  every  human  activity,  and  whose  importance  in  the 
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conduct  of  business  is  expressed  by  this  motto  with  which  one 
William  Benedict  prefaced  his  book  on  the  subject  in  1698: 

“Wer  sich  in  Miintz  und  Wechseln  ubt, 

Vergleichung  der  Gewichte  liebt 
Und  Maass  und  EUe  richtig  giebt”; 

which  may  be  freely  rendered: 

“Who  by  finance  and  commerce  liveth 
All  measurements  correctly  giveth; 

And  loveth  ever  such  a  one 
Of  weights  the  just  comparison.” 


9n  iUtmortain 

In  the  last  month  the  Society  has  lost  from  its  membership 
Mr.  Felix  Fuld,  who  has  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  world 
of  business,  and  in  those  of  art  and  philanthropy  as  well.  He  died 
on  January  20,  at  his  home  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Fuld  was  born  in  Frankfurt-on-Main,  Germany,  in  1869,  and  came 
to  America  when  he  was  fourteen.  His  father,  Ludwig  Fuld,  was 
a  partner  in  a  New  York  banking  firm.  The  boy  was  privately 
educated  in  New  York. 

Three  months  after  the  founding  of  the  Newark  department 
store  of  L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  in  1 892,  the  younger  Fuld 
joined  Louis  Bamberger  as  an  equal  partner.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Fuld  was  vice  president,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  WOR  radio  station  owned  by  the 
store,  and  was  connected  with  various  publishing  and  banking 
activities. 

In  philanthropic  circles  he  was  no  less  active  than  in  business, 
although  he  was  extremely  reticent  about  his  good  works.  He  was 
head  of  the  Newark  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  and  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Hebrew 
Associations,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  Newark.  When  the  Newark  Community  Chest 
campaign  fell  $i 50,000  short  of  its  goal  recently,  Mr.  Fuld  and  one 
other  man  made  good  the  deficit.  There  was  no  end  to  his  interest 
in  any  worthy  cause.  He  did  much  in  the  way  of  providing  social 
centers  for  young  men  and  women.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Carrie  Bamberger,  contributed  largely  in  aid  of  Jewish  farm 
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settlement  in  Russia.  He  was  interested  as  well  in  encouraging 
the  arts,  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety  and  kindred  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  reckon  the  full 
extent  of  his  contribution  to  the  public  welfare,  for  so  much  of  it 
was  made  anonymously,  and  the  value  of  his  boundless  enthusiasm 
and  energy  added  infinitely  to  what  can  be  done  with  financial  aid, 
no  matter  how  generously  given.  Mr.  Fuld  lent  his  cooperation  to 
the  work  of  The  Business  Historical  Society,  and  this  organization 
will  feel  his  loss  keenly,  as  will  every  cause  with  which  his  name 
was  identified. 


Secretary's  Column 

Among  the  many  acquisitions  received  since  the  last  issue  of  the 

Bulletin  the  following  have  been  selected  as  being  of  especial 

interest: 

From  James  S.  Robinson,  Brookline,  a  scrap  book  of  early  day  adver¬ 
tisements. 

From  F.  C.  Thompson,  Manager,  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  two  boxes  of  state  insurance  reports. 

From  Joseph  P.  Day,  New  York,  Sir  Thomas  Culpeper,  “A  discourse 
shewing  the  many  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  this  Kingdom  by 
the  abatement  of  Usury,”  1668.  Also  —  The  South  Sea  Company  — 
The  Nation  preserved —  1720. 

From  William  E.  Pulliam,  General  Receiver,  Dominican  Customs,  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  Reports  of  the  Dominican  Customs 
Receivership  for  1924  to  1927,  inc.,  and  the  Tariff  Law  on  imports  and 
exports,  1920. 

From  George  C.  Warren,  Warren  Brothers  and  Company,  Boston,  Collec¬ 
tion  of  material  relating  to  the  discovery  and  history  of  asphaltum. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  Original  parchments  dated  from  1757  to 
1770,  covering  one  marriage  settlement,  one  deed  to  certain  manors 
and  estates,  three  leases  of  certain  properties  in  England  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  appointment  as  Commissioner  for  taking  affidavits  executed  in 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third. 

From  William  F.  Burdett,  Assistant  Cashier,  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Boston,  A  historical  sketch  of  the  State  Bank,  1811  to  1865,  and  the 
State  National  Bank,  1865  to  1891,  by  Amos  W.  Stetson. 

'  From  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  Rutland,  Vermont,  Plan  of  Association  of  North 
American  Land  Company,  which  involved  Robert  Morris  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  1795. 
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From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  72  miscellaneous  items  which  fill  existing 
vacancies  in  historical  series  already  started. 

From  Dow,  Jones  and  Company,  27  cases  of  mortgages,  and  reports  of 
various  state,  railroad,  banking  and  insurance  commissioners  t(^ether 
with  government  documents  and  many  annual  reports. 

From  C.  A.  Vilas,  General  Counsel,  National  Biscuit  Company,  New 
York,  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Six  Thousand  Years  of  Biscuit  Making.” 
From  H.  W.  Killem,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Bound  volumes  of  Scientific 
Americany  1846  to  1858,  unbound  volumes  1858  to  1867. 

From  Lage  and  Company,  Boston,  Seventy  volumes  of  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle. 

Annual  Reports  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Amsterdam,  The 
Hague,  Alkmaar,  Hoorn  and  Vendam,  Holland.  Also  Financial  and 
Economic  Reviews  from  Amsterdamsche,  Rotterdamsche,  Incasso,  De 
Twentsche  and  Nederlandsch  Indische  Banks  of  Amsterdam  and  his¬ 
torical  material  received  from  the  leading  economic  society  of  Holland. 

Membership 

The  following  members  have  been  added  to  the  General  Member¬ 
ship  list: 

John  L.  Merrill,  President,  All  America  Cables,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Col.  John  H.  Carroll,  Asst,  to  the  President,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  C.  Leffingwell,  of  }.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  New  York. 

Robert  G.  Stone,  of  Hayden,  Stone  and  Company,  Boston. 

Albert  P.  Everts,  of  Paine,  Webber  and  Company,  Boston. 

Louis  Curtis,  Jr.,  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Company,  Boston. 

Charles  H.  MacDowell,  President,  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago. 
Harvey  E.  Fisk,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

Ralph  E.  Thompson,  Vice-President,  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company, 
Boston. 

The  following  members  have  been  added  to  the  Affiliated  Mem¬ 
bership  list: 

The  London  School  of  Economics,  London,  England. 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Martin,  Asst.  Chief  of  Manuscript  Division,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  Albert  T.  McKinley,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Land  Speculations  of  a  Great  Patriot 

A  PAMPHLET*  in  which  is  contained  one  of  the  schemes  of  land 
speculation  which  wrecked  the  fortune  and  credit  of  Robert  Morris, 
the  financier  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  lately  come  to  the 
Society  as  the  gift  of  Charles  E.  Tuttle  of  Rutland,  Vt.  The  Plan  of 
Association  of  the  North  American  Land  Company  represents  an  earlier 
chapter  in  the  same  story  in  which  some  letters,  which  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  for  two  years,  belong  to  the  last. 

Morris,  whose  ability,  determination  and  patriotism  made  it 
possible  for  Washington’s  generalship  to  carry  the  colonies  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  a  debtors’  prison  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  died  a  bankrupt,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  land 
speculations  which  he  had  undertaken  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
same  courage  of  his  convictions  and  dauntless  enthusiasm  which 
had,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  made  Morris  the  only  man 
for  the  thankless  and  wellnigh  hopeless  task  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  War  from  indifferent  state  governments  and  skeptical 
foreign  powers,  led  to  his  later  undoing. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  he  was  a  leading  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 
.Although  at  first  he  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
untimely,  and  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  when  it 
appeared  that  a  break  with  the  mother  country  was  inevitable,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  with  characteristic  zeal. 

*  Plan  of  Association  of  the  North  American  Land  Company.  Established  Feb¬ 
ruary  ^  7795.  —  Philadelphia,  Printed:  London,  Reprinted  for  C.  Barrell  and  H.  Ser- 
vante,  No.  24,  Threadneedle  Street,  1795.  25  p.  + 
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In  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  for  several  months  its  sole 
representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  that  it  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  Baltimore,  in  1776,  transacting  its  business  by  means 
of  his  own  credit,  superintending  the  navy,  and  keeping  the  absent 
members  in  touch  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  old  headquarters. 
In  this  position,  later  as  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Committee  of 
Commerce,  and  finally  in  the  Office  of  Finance,  Morris’  boundless 
enthusiasm  for  and  belief  in  the  country,  added  to  his  business 
experience  and  reputation,  his  clear  judgment,  broad  vision,  pa¬ 
tience  and  determination  enabled  him  to  gather  figs  from  thistles, 
and  raise  the  necessary  money  where  there  was  apparently  none 
to  be  had. 

It  was  this  same  faith  in  the  United  States  that  led  him  to  buy 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  every  unsettled  part  of  the  Union. 

“He  foresaw,  he  thought,  as  did  many  other  Americans,’’  says 
Ellis  Paxon  Oberholtzer  in  his  biography,  “the  rapid  material  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  whole  continent.  It  was  argued  that  half  Europe 
would  promptly  remove  to  the  United  States  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  independence.  ...  By  immigration  and  natural 
increase  the  population  would  grow  at  an  unexampled  rate,  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  would  rapidly  unfold,  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  seek  outlets  in  the  West  and  South,  and  in  a  little  while 
values  would  double  and  triple  to  the  amazement  of  every  be¬ 
holder.’’ 

Some  of  the  great  men  of  the  time,  Morris’  fast  friends,  were 
involved  to  some  extent  in  his  land  transactions,  but  his  two  part¬ 
ners  in  the  venture  were  two  relatively  obscure  men,  John  Nichol¬ 
son  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  at  one  time  been  Comptroller  General 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  Greenleaf  of  New  York,  a  former 
.American  consul  at  Amsterdam.  The  latter  was  let  into  the  ad¬ 
venture,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  other  two  partners,  as  it  turned 
out,  by  reason  of  his  lavish  promises  to  secure  money  in  Holland 
with  which  to  finance  the  undertaking. 

“The  magnitude  of  his  transactions  is  not  easily  comprehended,’’ 
says  Oberholtzer.  “Land  was  freely  offered  at  one  dollar,  two- 
thirds,  one-half,  and  even  one-fourth  of  a  dollar  an  acre.  In  large 
lots  it  could  be  procured  at  a  still  lower  rate,  and  while  it  was  far 
out  of  reach  where  it  was  not  easily  inspected,  it  was  fair  to  assume 
that  it  must  sometime,  and  at  no  very  distant  day,  acquire  suffi¬ 
cient  value  to  make  the  investment  very  profitable.  Mr.  Morris 
was  most  attracted  to  New  York  State.  He  owned  at  different 
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times,  in  tracts  which  he  bought  and  rapidly  sold  again,  almost  the 
entire  western  half  of  that  commonwealth.” 

He  purchased  from  Gorham  and  Phelps,  in  1790,  a  tract  contain¬ 
ing  upwards  of  one  million  acres  in  the  Genesee  country,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Adam  Hoops,  a  man  who  had  once  served  on 


One  of  the  letters  written  by  Morris  from  the  debtors’  prison, 

TO  HIS  partner,  John  Nicholson 

Washington’s  staff,  and  whom  Morris  had  commissioned  to  explore 
his  prospective  purchase.  Morris  disposed  of  this  tract  in  England, 
through  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  acted  as  his  agent,  to 
Sir  William  Pulteney  at  eighteen  pence  an  acre.  Sir  William  sent 
an  agent  to  America  who,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Morris,  was  able 
to  sell  a  large  part  of  the  land  at  a  good  profit.  This  experience 
tended  to  increase  the  confidence  of  Europeans  in  American  lands. 

Morris  still  owned  most  of  the  state  west  of  the  Phelps  and  Gor¬ 
ham  line,  although  his  claim  might  be  contested  by  the  Indians. 
His  plan  was  to  establish  towns  and  settle  the  surrounding  farms. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  national  Capitol  was  to  be  at 
Washington,  Morris  invested  extensively  in  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  and  his  partners  purchased  about  six  thousand 
building  lots  in  Washington,  and  later  added  twelve  hundred  more 
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to  their  holdings.  The  state  of  the  Capitol  at  the  time  is  graphi¬ 
cally  described  by  Oberholtzer; 

“The  site  of  the  future  city  was  a  primeval  forest.  There  were 
no  houses,  barring  some  cabins  for  workmen  and  negroes,  until 
Mr.  Morris  began  his  building  operations.  In  the  uncleared  wood 
an  Executive  Mansion  and  a  Capitol  building  were  rising  out  of 
the  ground,  but  progress  was  extremely  slow.  A  young  Englishman, 
Thomas  Twining,  who  was  travelling  in  America  and  visited  Wash¬ 
ington  at  about  this  time,  relates  how  he  entered  a  large  wood 
‘  through  which  a‘  very  imperfect  foad  had  been  made,  principally 
by  removing  the  trees,  or  the  upper  parts  of  them,  in  the  usual 
manner.  After  a  while  more  order  was  observed,’  the  trees  having 
been  cut  down  in  a  straight  line,  although  no  habitation  of  any 
kind  was  visible. ...  I  continued  in  this  spacious  avenue  for  a  mile, 
and  then  came  out  upon  a  large  spot  cleared  of  wood,  in  the  centre 
of  which  I  saw  two  unfinished  buildings,  and  men  at  work  on  one 
of  them.  Advancing  and  speaking  to  these  workmen,  they  informed 
me  that  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  that  the  building  was 
the  Capitol.  Looking  from  where  I  stood  I  saw  on  every  side  a 
thick  wood,  pierced  with  avenues  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state.”’ 

Morris’  expectations  might  have  been  realized  in  his  own  time 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had  left  out  of  his  calculations 
the  train  of  events  in  Europe  following  the  French  Revolution, 
which  were  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  immigration  and  make  Euro¬ 
pean  money  inaccessible  for  peaceful  purposes  for  years.  The  wars 
of  Napoleon  took  the  men  who  might,  in  times  of  peace,  have 
sought  their  fortunes  in  the  new  country,  and  money  could  not  be 
borrowed  nor  land  sold. 

Meanwhile,  the  surveys  for  the  prospective  towns  were  expensive, 
and  there  was  trouble  with  the  Indians.  A  great  council  had  to  be 
organized,  rations  provided  for  the  expedition  and  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  lasted  several  weeks,  presents  given  to  the  chiefs, 
and  an  indemnity  of  |ioo,ooo  paid  outright,  while  some  of  the 
Indians  were  promised  annuities  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
progress  of  Washington  was  slow.  In  1800,  there  was  no  hotel  in 
which  visitors  could  find  lodging  nearer  than  Georgetown,  three 
miles  away,  and  the  charges  were  four  dollars  a  day,  an  exorbitant 
figure  for  that  time.  The  Adamses  took  up  their  residence  in  an 
unfinished  White  House,  with  the  plastering  still  damp  on  the 
walls,  not  a  single  apartment  completed,  and  the  stairways  not  up. 
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On  wash  days,  the  clothes  of  the  Adams  family  were  dried  in  the 
large  audience  room. 

Morris,  in  desperation,  turned  to  joint  stock  companies  as  the 
solution  for  his  difficulties,  in  hopes  that  shares  would  sell  more 
readily  than  land.  The  first  attempt  was  the  Asylum  Company^ 
based  on  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania.  After  a  year, 
Morris  sold  his  share  in  this  enterprise  to  Nicholson,  and  the  North 
American  Land  Company  was  formed,  so  that  “all  persons  who  had 
money  might,  if  they  pleased,  participate  in  the  advantages  result¬ 
ing  from  the  purchase,' sale  and  improvement  of  valuable  estates,” 
consisting  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  and  amounting  to  six 
million  acres.  The  capital  stock  was  to  be  three  million  dollars. 
The  board  of  managers  was  authorized  to  “  lay  out  and  open  roads, 
to  lay  out  a  town  or  towns  and  sell  the  lots  therein  and  to  improve 
upon  such  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  company  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  one  or  two  farms,  of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  and  thereon  to  erect  a  dwelling  house,  barn  and  other 
needful  outhouses,  a  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  at  the  expence  and 
for  the  account  of  the  company.” 

After  this  venture,  he  still  retained  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000  with  which  to  organize  the  Pennsylvania  Property  Com- 
panyy  his  final  eflfort  to  avoid  going  into  bankruptcy.  Every  fresh 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  seems  to  have  involved  Morris  more 
hopelessly.  Greenleaf,  the  third  partner  in  the  enterprise,  turned 
out  to  be  a  rascal,  who  used  the  credit  of  the  Company  to  cover 
his  own  doubtful  operations,  and  Morris,  as  an  endorser,  was  in 
honor  bound  to  settle  a  debt  of  £30,000.  He  also  failed  to  pay  the 
Federal  Gov'ernment  for  his  share  of  the  Washington  lots,  and  even 
kept  some  of  Morris’  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

The  end  was  inevitable.  Morris  and  Nicholson  began  to  be 
besieged  by  their  creditors,  and  law  suits  were  instituted.  By  1797, 
the  partners  were  practically  prisoners  at  “The  Hills,”  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  one  of  Morris’  many  beautiful  estates,  to  avoid 
the  writs  and  the  constables  that  were  sent  out  against  them.  “The 
Hills”  was  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  be  confined,  a  stone  man¬ 
sion  surrounded  with  broad  acres  over  which  grazed  imported 
cattle  and  sheep;  gardens  and  lawns  laid  out  with  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  and  flowering  plants;  the  first  hot-houses  and  ice- 
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This  generosity  of  Robert  Morris  both  to  country  and  friends 
WAS  perhaps  a  contributory  cause  of  his  financial  ruin.  The 


ABOVE  PLATE  IS  A  FACSIMILE  OF  A  NOTE  ENDORSED 

BY  Morris  for  a  friend 
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houses  connected  with  a  private  home  in  America;  dairies;  barns; 
a  spring-house;  a  coach-house;  and  fine  stables. 

At  first  the  partners  had  the  solace  of  each  other’s  company. 
But  in  August  of  1797,  Nicholson  was  forced  to  flee  to  his  own 
house  as  the  sheriflT’s  men  had  laid  their  plan  to  come  and  take  him 
at  “The  Hills.’’  After  that,  the  partners  wrote  to  each  other  from 
their  respective  houses,  which  they  named  “Castle  Defence”  and 
“  Castle  Defiance.”  Toward  the  last,  Morris  was  in  danger  of  being 
ambushed  every  time  he  stepped  out  of  doors.  At  one  time,  two 
creditors  came  with  the  necessary  officers  and  writs,  and  lay  in 
‘wait  for  him  all  night  in  a  quarry  called  “  Blackbeard’s  Hole,”  on  a 
bed  of  leaves,  but  he  was  warned  in  time  by  the  gardener.  Finally, 
he  rigged  up  a  peep  hole  for  reconnoitring  purposes. 

At  length,  on  February  14,  1798,  he  was  taken  to  the  debtors’ 
prison,  known  as  “Prune  Street,”  at  the  instance  of  a  particularly 
persistent  creditor.  To  add  to  his  hardships,  a  room  could  not  at 
once  be  found  for  the  new  prisoner,  and  he  had  at  first  to  occupy 
the  apartments  of  other  prisoners.  A  cell  was  at  last  procured,  and 
one  of  the  letters  in  possession  of  the  Society,  written  in  May, 
1799,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  fifty  dollars  from  his  partner, 
John  Nicholson,  “which  I  paid  to  Rich**  Douglass  for  rent  of  my 
room.”  He  ends  this  short  note,  “  I  am  in  pursuit  of  liberty,  so 
farewell  for  the  present.” 

Nicholson  did  not  go  to  prison  until  a  little  later,  when  both  men 
passed  their  time  by  publishing  a  newspaper.  Many  of  Morris’  let¬ 
ters  show  that  his  philosophy  and  sense  of  humor  did  not  desert 
him  even  in  jail.  Before  his  partner  had  joined  him  there,  he  invited 
him  to  dine  at  the  “hotel  with  grated  doors,”  so  that  Nicholson 
might  see  what  to  expect  in  case  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
become  a  boarder  there. 

Hopeless  as  it  was  to  try  to  liquidate  such  debts  as  his,  Morris 
did  not  give  over  the  attempt  to  straighten  out  his  affairs.  Several 
of  the  letters  to  Nicholson  refer  to  some  new  hope  of  disentangling 
the  situation  in  some  degree,  or  to  the  failure  of  one.  In  one  letter, 
he  makes  rueful  mention  of  the  fact  that  their  old  partner.  Green- 
leaf,  who  had  gone  to  prison  before  he  himself  had,  would  “get  out 
the  first  of  next  month  and  go  to  the  City  for  mischievous  pur¬ 
poses.” 

In  spite  of  any  efforts  of  his  own  and  his  friends,  however,  Morris 
would  have  spent  the  remaining  years  at  “Prune  Street,”  had  not 
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Congress,  perhaps  with  his  case  in  mind,  passed  an  act,  on  April  4, 

1 800,  by  which,  on  the  petition  of  his  creditors,  a  man  might  be 
adjudicated  a  bankrupt  and  released  from  prison.  After  various 
disagreeable  scenes  Morris  was  released,  with  unpaid  debts  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  million  dollars.  He  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
in  a  small  house  which  Mrs.  Morris  was  able  to  maintain  from  a 
small  income  which  had  been  settled  upon  her  through  the  efforts 
of  her  husband’s  friend,  Gouverneur  Morris.  So  ended  in  obscurity 
the  career  of  “  the  patriot,  upon  whom  all  the  other  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  had  depended,”  a  victim  equally  to  his  own  sanguine 
temperament  and  a  freak  of  fortune. 

The  Story  of  Asphalt 

A  PAMPHLET  published  by  Warren  Brothers  Company  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  past  eighty  years’  development  of  a  very  old  indus¬ 
try,  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  George  C.  Warren. 
Although  the  use  of  asphalt  for  paving  purposes  is  generally  thought 
of  as  a  nineteenth-century  invention,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  older 
than  Nebuchadnezzar.  An  inscription  on  a  brick  found  on  “Pro¬ 
cession  Street,”  which  led  from  the  palace  to  the  North  wall,  states 
that  Nebuchadnezzar’s  father,  Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylon, 
“had  made  a  road  glistening  with  asphalt  and  burnt  bricks,”  and 
that  he,  “Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  he  who  made  Esaglia 
and  Ezida  glorious,  placed  above  the  bitumen  and  burnt  bricks,  a 
mighty  superstructure  of  shining  dust,  made  them  strong  within 
with  bitumen  and  burnt  bricks  as  a  high-lying  road.” 

“This,”  observes  Herbert  Abraham,  in  his  Asphalt  and  Allied 
Substances y  “would  seem  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  present-day 
pavement  composed  of  stone  blocks  set  in  asphalt.” 

Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  from  604  to  561  b.c.  Asphalt  appears 
in  relics  of  a  much  earlier  age.  The  first  recorded  use  of  it  was  by 
the  Sumerians,  the  pre-Babylonian  inhabitants  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley.  These  people  seem  to  have  been  skillful  in  stone  carving, 
and  their  pottery  and  statuary  is  sometimes  decorated  with  shells 
or  bits  of  stone  cemented  with  asphalt  as  a  sort  of  mortar. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Banks,  excavating  in  1903-4  at  Adab  (sometimes  known 
as  Bismya),  in  Syria,  between  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
found,  among  other  things,  a  marble  statue  of  Lugal-daudu,  King 
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of  Adab,  one  of  the  early  Sumerian  rulers.  The  hollow  eye-sockets 
show  the  presence  of  asphalt,  indicating  that  they  were  once  inlaid 
with  some  substance,  probably  mother-of-pearl  or  ivory.  Another 
statue  of  the  same  period,  known  as  the  “Human  Headed  Bull,” 
dating  about  3000  b.c.,  is  made  of  black  steatite,  and  striped  with 
bands  of  little  yellow  shells,  held  in  place  with  asphalt. 

Many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  would  seem  to  refer  to 
asphalt.  It  is  su^ested  in  Mr.  Abraham’s  work  that  the  “pitch” 
with  which  Noah  reinforced  the  ark  may  have  been  asphalt.  In 
describing  the  Tower  of  Babel,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
2000  B.C.,  the  chronicler  says,  “and  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
slime  had  they  for  mortar.”  By  “slime”  he  undoubtedly  meant 
asphalt,  for  it  appears  in  the  Vulgate  as  “bitumen.”  .And  the 
basket  in  which  Moses  was  set  adrift  among  the  bulrushes  was 
daubed  “with  slime  and  with  pitch.” 

The  suppositions  as  to  the  use  of  asphalt  in  biblical  times  are 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  supply  of  it  was  readily  accessible. 
It  was  undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  Dead  Sea,  where  it  rose, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  surface  and  floated  ashore. 

Besides  being  used  for  building,  paving  and  calking  purposes, 
asphalt  performed  another  interesting  function  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  of  preservative  for  the  bodies  of  dead  Egyptian  rulers.  The 
body  was  first  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  then  coated  with  asphalt. 
The  words  for  “asphalt”  and  “mummy”  were  at  one  time  synony¬ 
mous.  In  about  100  a.d.  Pliny  the  Elder,  writing  his  “Naturalis 
Historia”  at  Rome,  recommends  the  use  of  it  for  curing  everything 
from  blindness  to  epilepsy,  explaining  its  curative  properties  by 
the  fact  that  it  had  preserved  the  dead  for  so  many  centuries. 

“It  was  sold  extensively  under  the  name  of  ‘mummy,’”  says 
Mr.  .Abraham,  “and  we  are  informed  that  the  asphalt  used  was 
actually  scraped  from  the  mummies  taken  from  tombs.” 

Like  many  of  the  ancient  arts,  that  of  paving  and  building  with 
asphalt  as  a  cement  was  lost  during  the  middle  ages.  If  Columbus, 
when,  on  his  third  voyage  of  discovery  in  1498,  he  came  to  the 
shores  of  lere,  the  land  of  the  hummingbird  (which  he  named 
Trinidad  for  its  three  peaks),  had  penetrated  far  enough  to  find  the 
hundred  odd  acres  of  solidified  asphalt  which  forms  the  famous 
“Pitch  Lake,”  he  would  have  looked  on  it  merely  as  a  curiosity. 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  landed  at  Trinidad  nearly  a  hundred 
years  later,  in  his  search  for  El  Dorado,  he  is  said  to  have  had  his 
ships  coated  with  asphalt  from  the  “  lake.”  A  writer  who  had  spent 
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Plan  of  the  eight  original  leases  under  which  Conrad  Stollmeyer 

AND  SEVEN  OTHERS  WERE  PERMITTED  TO  “  WIN  ”  ASPHALT  FROM  THE 

“Pitch  Lake.”  The  Stollmeyer  lease  was  later  taken 
OVER  BY  Barber  and  Warren  Companies 
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many  years  on  the  island  observes  that  he  must  have  taken  it  from 
the  spot  near  the  center  where  the  material  is  comparatively  soft, 
and  worked  it  down  to  a  thinner  consistency  by  the  addition  of 
some  oily  substance,  for  most  of,ile  lake  is  now  solid  enough  to 
support  motor  cars  and  a  surface  railway. 

After  Raleigh’s  experiment,  this  remarkable  deposit  of  solidified 
asphalt  seems  to  have  been  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  natural 
curiosity  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  several  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  utilize  it.  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  a  British 
admiral,  and  for  some  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  of  the  West  Indies,  conveyed  to  England  two  shiploads  of 
the  material  for  the  purpose  of  pitching,  or  “paying”  the  ships  of 
the  navy.  This  venture  was  not  successful,  for  the  asphalt  was 
found  to  require  the  admixture  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  oil  to 
make  the  scheme  practicable. 

Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  the  first  British  civilian  Governor  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  used  gas  made  from  the  lake  asphalt  for  the  lighting  of  a  bea¬ 
con,  which  he  placed  on  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church  at  Port  of 
Spain,  the  principal  city.  Stark’s  Guide-Book  and  History  of  Trini¬ 
dad  tells  us  that  the  gas  burnt  brightly  and  steadily,  and  no  doubt 
the  beacon  would  have  become  a  permanent  institution,  but  the 
idea  had  to  be  given  up,  owing  to  the  intolerable  stench  given  off 
by  the  gas.  l.ater,  good  illuminating  gas  was  made  from  the  asphalt 
by  an  American  scientist,  but  the  process  proved  too  expensive. 
Various  experiments  were  made  with  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
lubricating  oils,  but  failed  for  the  same  reason. 

As  early  as  1802,  asphalt  from  a  deposit  at  Seyssel,  on  the  Rhone, 
was  being  marketed  in  France  under  the  name  “rock  asphalt 
mastic,”  for  surfacing  floors,  bridges  and  sidewalks;  and  footpaths 
in  London  were  being  made  of  asphalt  in  1836.  Deposits  similar 
to  that  at  Seyssel  are  found  at  Val  de  Travers,  Neuchatel,  Switzer¬ 
land;  Limmer,  Germany;  and  Sicily,  Italy. 

In  the  United  States  a  foot  pavement  in  the  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  in  Philadelphia,  was  laid  in  1838,  made  of  Seyssel 
asphalt.  But  it  was  not  until  the  decade  of  1870  that  asphalt 
pavements  of  any  consequence  made  their  appearance  in  this 
country.  In  1876,  the  first  commercially  laid  pavements  of  that 
material  were  constructed  not  far  apart  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  material  used  for  one  was  asphalt  from 
Neuchatel,  and  for  the  other  from  the  “lake”  at  Trinidad.  It  is 
with  this  chapter  of  the  story  that  Mr.  Warren’s  pamphlet  deals. 
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Although  up  to  the  year  1883  the  exportation  of  asphalt  did  not 
total  over  a  few  thousand  tons,  a  few  men  with  vision  ahead  of 
their  times,  were  working  the  Trinidad  deposit  under  eight  leases, 
executed  by  the  British  government  and  that  of  the  colony  of 
Trinidad,  in  1869.  These  leases,  all  to  individuals,  were  to  run 
twenty-one  years.  Under  any  one  of  them,  the  whole  lake  might  be 
exhausted  of  its  asphalt,  owing  to  the  semi- viscous  character  of  the 
material,  provided  a  market  could  be  found  for  it,  and  the  means 
to  carry  it  away.  This  contingency,  however,  was  at  that  time 
exceedingly  remote.  The  complete  ignorance  of  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  asphalt  which  prevailed  at  the  time  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  very  valuable  strip  about  400  feet  wide,  running  through 
the  center  of  the  “lake,”  and  the  length  of  it  (about  half  a  mile), 
was  leased  to  one  Conrad  F.  Stollmeyer  for  the  equivalent  of  about 
^36. 50  a  year. 

In  1883,  E.  Burgess  Warren  of  Philadelphia,  acting  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  brothers  and  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
The  Warren  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  Warren-Scharf  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  concluded  an 
assignment  of  this  Stollmeyer  lease.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  all  the  “Trinidad  Pitch  Lake”  leaseholders  were  united 
under  the  leadership  of  Amzi  L.  Barber,  and  a  new  long-term  lease 
was  made  with  the  British  and  Trinidad  Governments  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  “win”  and  sell  asphalt  from  the  “lake,”  under  a 
greatly  increased  rental  and  export  duty,  and,  for  that  period,  a 
large  annual  guaranteed  production  of  twenty  thousand  tons,  re¬ 
sulting  in  substantial  income  to  the  Trinidad  Government.  After 
that,  the  asphalt  paving  industry  in  America  began  to  assume  com¬ 
mercial  successful  proportions. 

There  have  been  varying  descriptions  of  this  curious  deposit, 
ranging  from  the  accurate  to  the  fanciful,  for  the  name  “Pitch 
Lake,”  and  the  form  that  gave  rise  to  it  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  travellers.  Actually  the  so-called  “lake”  is  the  result  of  the 
gradual  Riling  up  of  a  depression  or  crater  of  an  unknown  depth  in 
a  mountain  near  the  shore  of  Trinidad,  at  the  present  town  of 
La  Brea.  The  original  formation  must  have  been  of  an  oily  nature, 
from  which  the  lighter  particles  evaporated  leaving  hard  asphalt 
which  gradually  filled  the  crater.  Asphalt  is  still  forming  at  the 
center  of  the  “lake,”  and  in  fact  the  whole  “lake”  is  in  slight, 
imperceptible  motion,  leaving  the  surface  a  series  of  convex  areas 
with  water  forming  small,  shallow  brooks  between  them.  In  places. 
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loam  has  collected  and  bushes  have  grown  up.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
“lake”  is  covered  with  wild  trees  and  shrubs. 

As  the  asphalt  is  excavated  for  commerce,  the  opening  fills  in  a 
day  or  so  from  the  flowing  of  the  material  at  the  sides.  For  years, 
the  Trinidad  “lake”  was  the  only  source  of  asphalt  in  America. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immense  tonnage  which  has  been 
removed  in  the  last  fifty  years,  the  level  of  the  surface  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  from  year  to  year,  again  showing  that  material  is 
continually  forming  at  the  bottom.  Indeed,  before  the  commercial 
production  of  asphalt  had  gained  headway,  that  from  the  surface 
of  the  “lake”  flowed  over  the  shores,  down  the  hiil  as  far  as  the 
town  of  La  Brea,  and  into  the  ocean. 

The  natural  features  of  the  place,  however  remarkable,  pale 
before  the  descriptions  brought  back  by  romantically  minded  travel¬ 
lers.  One  Joseph,  after  telling  of  the  approach  to  the  “lake,”  and 
the  grayish  look  of  the  surface  in  fine  weather,  proceeds: 

“It  is  time  that  I  conducted  my  readers  toward  the  more  active 
part  of  the  lagoon.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  approach  from  the 
side  nearest  to  the  sea.  Here  we  encounter  streams  of  petroleum 
slowly  but  perceptibly  flowing.  Let  us  advance  with  caution;  as  we 
sink  ankle  deep  at  each  step,  let  us  pause,  there  would  be  danger 
in  advancing  further;  behold  these  fountains  which  supply  all  these 
rills  of  petroleum;  no  man  can  venture  near,  that  is  the  capital  of 
the  Demon  of  the  lake  .Asphaltum,  the  Phlegethon  of  this  subterra¬ 
nean  Tartarus.” 

Although  the  place  would  undoubtedly  prove  a  disappointment 
to  sightseers  who  expected  anything  of  the  infernal  character  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  although  natural  asphalt  has  in  part  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  that  manufactured  from  asphaltic  oils  in  various  parts  of 
North  and  South  .America,  the  “Pitch  Lake”  is  a  phenomenon  of 
great  interest,  and  still  plays  its  part  in  a  highly  important  and  still 
growing  industry. 
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Secretary’s  Column 

The  following  acquisitions  received  since  the  last  publication  of 

the  Bulletin  are  gratefully  acknowledged: 

From  J.  J.  Bernet,  President,  Erie  Railroad  Company,  annual  reports 
and  copies  of  indentures  completing  our  files  to  date. 

From  De  Twentsche  Bank,  Amsterdam,  complete  annual  reports  from 
1900  to  1928,  inclusive. 

From  James  D.  Dole,  President,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  annual  reports  of  the  company  from  1918  to  1928,  inclusive. 

From  Royal  Economic  Society,  London,  monograph  relating  to  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  India  Commercial  Bank,  and  several  current  publications. 

From  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Rotterdam,  Leeuwarden,  Arnhem, 
Utrecht,  Holland,  current  year  books  and  other  publications. 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Amsterdam,  Holland,  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Traffic,  1927. 

From  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Bradford,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Recent  banking  Developments  in  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  miscellaneous  continuations,  monographs, 
periodicals,  receipts,  and  historical  documents. 

From  Richard  K.  Towne,  National  Blank  Book  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass, 
full  set  of  account  books  of  the  Chadwick  Copying  Book  Company. 

From  Henry  M.  Rogers,  Boston,  a  monograph  “Memories  of  Ninety 
Years,”  and  a  sales  book  of  his  father,  John  Hicks  Rogers,  1830  to  1888. 

From  Dr.  Enrico  Bensa,  Genoa,  Italy,  Early  History  of  Bills  of  Lading. 

From  Dr.  H.  W.  Methorst,  Director,  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique  des 
Pays-Bas,  The  Hague,  Holland,  Statistics  of  Shipping,  1927,  Monthly 
Statistics  Transit  Trade,  1928,  and  Transit  Trade,  1928. 

From  William  Hooper,  Manchester,  Mass.,  Cotton  and  its  treatment. 
Full  report  of  four  papers  by  John  Butterworth,  1881,  five  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  of  business  and  literary  subjects,  two  historical  placards  of  early 
presidents. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  1700  items  of  early  shipping  charters,  billing, 
bills  of  exchange  and  for  supplies,  also  autographs  of  leading  Philadel¬ 
phia  Merchants. 

From  Dr.  Armando  Sapori,  Florence,  Italy,  “Per  la  Storia  dei  prezzi 
a  Pistoia,”  “  L’intresse  del  denaro  a  Firenze  nel  Trecento.” 
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From  Charles  H.  Tuttle,  Rutland,  Vermont,  Documents  and  correspond¬ 
ence  relating  to  the  early  days  of  Boston  Street  Railway  activities.  Also 
a  circular  of  the  Kentucky  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1853, 
regarding  insurance  of  California  travelers. 

From  Prof.  Luigi  Nina,  Rome,  Italy,  “Le  hnanze  ponteficie  sotto  Cle¬ 
mente  XL 
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The  Suez  Canal,  an  Achievement  of 
Enthusiasm  and  Diplomacy 

Perhaps  the  fullest  collection  of  material  on  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
United  States  has  been  given  to  the  Business  School  Library  and 
the  Society  by  the  Compagnie  I'niverselle  du  Canal  Maritime  de 
Suez,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  George  Eidgar  Bonnet,  Directeur 
Cieneral  .Adjoint  of  the  Company.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  con¬ 
sists  of  annual  reports  of  the  Company,  from  i860  to  1870,  and 
from  1872  to  1928;  the  reports  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief  to  the 
Commission  Consultative  Internationale  des  I‘ravaux\  and  the  docu¬ 
mentary  record  of  the  canal,  with  M.  de  Lesseps’  personal  com¬ 
ments,  in  the  Lettres,  Journal  et  Documents,  covering  the  period 
between  1854  and  1869,  the  dates  of  the  first  step  toward  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  the  reports  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission,  the  Dutch  Commission,  and  the  English 
Meetings,  and  other  papers  published  under  the  title  Percement  de 
L' I  St hme  de  Suez. 

In  addition  there  are  works  on  the  financial,  political  and  engi¬ 
neering  aspects  of  the  building  of  the  canal,  statistical  documents 
relating  to  the  traffic,  receipts  and  expenditures  and  the  like  since 
the  canal  was  built,  biographies,  and  pamphlets  reflecting  public 
opinion  at  the  time  when  the  project  was  being  agitated. 

In  this  aggregation  of  documents,  correspondence  and  comment, 
historical  and  contemporary,  is  told  one  of  the  most  highly  drama¬ 
tic  stories  of  modern  times.  It  owes  this  element  of  the  dramatic 
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and  the  picturesque  more,  perhaps,  to  the  character  of  its  central 
figure,  h^erdinand  de  Lesseps,  than  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  engineering  feat  accomplished.  The  latter  were  far  more  serious 
at  Panama,  where  the  tragic  sequel  to  de  Lesseps’  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  enacted.  His  triumph  at  Suez  was  over  the  ignorance, 
conservatism  and  diplomatic  tangles  which  had  kept  the  narrow 
isthmus  uncut  for  centuries,  while  ships  took  months  to  reach  the 
Orient  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  De  Lesseps  had  vision, 
determination,  tact,  and  above  all  a  contagious  enthusiasm  which 
made  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  a  crusade,  and  won 
for  him  the  untiring  support  alike  of  the  Kmpress  F.ugenie,  of  the 
Vicerov  of  Egvpt,  and  of  the  convicts  and  desperadoes  to  wh()m  he 
gave  a  new  lease  of  life  for  the  service  of  b'rance. 

For  this  task  de  Lesseps  was  the  man.  His  early  and  honorable 
diplomatic  career  terminated  with  an  unfortunate  mission  to  Rome, 
in  the  Spring  of  iS4(j,  when  Rome  still  held  out,  under  the  Trium¬ 
virs  headed  bv  Mazzini,  against  the  ruin  of  the  Italian  movement 
for  libertv  and  nationalism,  and  the  return  of  the  old  reactionary- 
rulers.  The  French  clericals  formed  one  of  the  principal  elements 
of  the  strength  of  Louis  Napoleon,  at  that  time  Prince- President, 
and  preparing  for  the  coup  d’etat.  'I’he  liberal  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  protested  against  having  the  b'rench  troops,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  scene  ot  action,  used  to  restore  old  abuses.  I  he 
situation  which  M.  de  Lesseps  was  sent  to  straighten  out,  had 
arisen  because  Oudinot,  the  (leneral  in  command  ot  the  troops, 
had  attacked  Civita  \’ecchia,  a  port  near  Rome.  While  the  French 
emissary  was  trying  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  with  the 
Italians,  by  which  the  b'rench  troops  would  help  to  keep  order 
and  prevent  Austrian  or  Neapolitan  interference,  at  the  same  time 
not  recognizing  the  government  which  had  driven  the  Pope  from 
his  temporal  possessions,  the  policv  of  the  home  government 
swung  toward  reaction,  and  de  Lesseps  found  him.self  being  se¬ 
cretly  thwarted  in  his  negotiations  through  (leneral  Oudinot.  d’he 
result  was  that  the  straightforward  de  Lesseps  resigned  his  post, 
leaving  ir  under  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors,  and  retired  to 
private  life. 

It  was  during  this  retirement,  at  a  model  farm  in  Berrv,  which 
he  was  conducting  for  his  mother-in-law,  that  the  subject  of  the 
canal  claimed  his  serious  interest.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Egypt  through  his  earlier  diplomatic  work,  and  now  he  set  himself 
to  study  the  attempts  to  cut  the  isthmus  which  had  been  made  from 
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time  to  time  ever  since  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  In  1798  Napoleon 
had  commissioned  the  engineer  Lepere  to  examine  and  report  to 
him  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  idea.  The  plan  was  abandoned 
because  of  Lepere’s  erroneous  opinion  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  nearly  thirty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Workmen  Loading  Dromedaries 

A  picture  of  operations  at  the  Suez  Canal,  taken  from  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
The  Illustrated  London  News  a  few  months  before  the  Canal  was  opened. 


■  De  Lesseps,  however,  convinced  that  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  seas  and  that  the  project  could  be  carried  out,  bided 
his  time,  for  he  could  hope  for  no  support  from  the  dissolute  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt,  Abbas  Pasha;  and  the  authorities  at  Constantinople 
felt  that  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  in  no  wise  concerned  them. 
One  day  in  September,  1854,  however,  while  de  Lesseps  was  busy 
superintending  some  masons  and  carpenters  at  the  estate  in  Berry, 
he  was  handed  a  letter  telling  of  the  death  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  of 
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the  accession  of  Said,  son  of  the  famous  Mehemet  Ali,  to  whose 
elevation  to  power  in  Egypt  de  Lesseps’  father  had  contributed 
materially. 

In  his  youth  Said  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  engineer.  De  Lesseps, 
of  course,  seized  the  psychological  moment,  and  wrote  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  new  Viceroy.  The  latter  replied  most  cordially,  inviting 
his  old  tutor  to  come  and  see  him  at  once,  fixing  a  date  for  a  meeting 
at  Alexandria,  whence  he  was  to  accompany  the  new  ruler  to  Cairo. 
There,  the  Frenchman’s  tact,  quickness  of  mind  and  understanding 
of  the  oriental  carried  the  Pasha  into  the  project  on  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  and  admiration.  When  Said  voiced  an  ambition  to 
make  his  reign  remembered  by  some  notable  work  for  the  glory  of 
Egypt,  de  lesseps  did  not  at  once  suggest  the  project  concerning 
which  he  had  come  to  the  country,  for  he  had  heard  that  the 
former  shared  the  common  notion  that  the  work  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  Instead,  he  set  himself  to  gain  his  confidence  and  good  will 
and  that  of  his  advisers. 

In  his  Recollections  of  Forty  Tears  de  Lesseps  recounts  a  number 
of  incidents,  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  barbaric  love  of  display  of 
his  audience,  in  characteristically  graphic  style.  Telling  of  his  first 
interview  with  Said  Pasha  after  his  accession  to  power  he  says: 

“I  thought  that  from  the  very  fact  of  my  having  known  the 
Prince  when  he  was  in  a  very  different  position  it  was  all  the 
more  incumbent  upon  me  to  treat  him  with  the  respectful  deference 
which  is  always  so  acceptable  to  the  human  heart.  So  I  fastened 
on  to  my  dress  coat  all  my  stars  and  orders.  The  Viceroy  received 
me  with  great  affection.” 

At  another  time,  de  Lesseps  was  accompanying  his  friend  on  a 
military  expedition  in  the  desert.  The  soldiers  having  built  a 
parapet  of  stones  taken  from  an  old  ruin,  around  the  encampment, 
the  Frenchman,  on  leaving  the  Viceroy’s  tent,  put  his  horse,  a 
present  from  the  latter,  over  the  parapet  instead  of  going  through 
the  opening.  That  night,  he  broached  his  scheme  to  Said.  Said 
accepted  the  idea  enthusiastically,  and  called  in  his  generals  to  give 
their  opinions  on  it.  These  men,  says  de  Lesseps,  were  “better 
suited  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  a  cavalry  manoeuvre  than  a  gigantic 
enterprise,  the  significance  of  which  they  were  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing.  They  stared  at  me  and  looked  as  if  they  thought  that 
their  master’s  friend,  whom  they  had  just  seen  put  his  horse  over  a 
wall,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  right,  they  raised  their  hands  to 
their  heads,  as  their  master  spoke,  in  sign  of  assent.” 
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Said  now  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  his  friend’s  plans, 
offering  to  finance  the  whole  undertaking.  But  the  firman  of  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople  was  still  to  be  obtained.  And  it  was  on 
this  rock  that  the  enterprise  was  almost  shipwrecked.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  England  dominated  Constantinople,  in  the  person  of  her 
ambassador.  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  And  embodied  in  the 
same  man  were  the  conservatism  and  anti-Gallic  feeling  of  a  certain 
English  element.  The  English  government  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  represented  by  the*  ambassador,  were  suspicious  of  French  in¬ 
tentions  toward  Egypt  and  eventually  of  French  designs  on  British 
possessions  in  India.  Without  the  sanction  of  England  the  Sultan 
dared  not  give  his  consent  to  the  building  of  the  Canal,  although 
the  representatives  of  the  other  European  countries  signified  that 
their  governments  approved  of  the  enterprise.  .And  it  was  over  the 
fearful,  the  unbelieving  and  the  obstinate  that  the  real  triumph  was 
won,  beside  which  the  creation  of  a  town  and  harbor  at  Port  Said, 
the  Mediterranean  terminus  of  the  canal,  on  a  narrow  sandy  strip 
without  the  sign  of  a  natural  haven,  and  the  digging  and  protecting 
of  a  canal  through  the  shifting  sand  of  the  Sahara  sink  into  relative 
insignificance. 

English  journalists  refused  to  admit  that  time  or  expense  would 
be  saved  by  the  new  route,  proclaimed  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  canal  which  would  not  be  continually  drifted  up  with  sand,  and 
denounced  the  whole  proposition  as  a  wildcat  scheme.  De  Lesseps 
countered  with  an  international  commission  of  engineers  of  the 
highest  repute,  including  several  Englishmen,  who  examined  the 
ground  and  the  project,  giving  their  services  free,  and  reported 
favorably.  The  indomitable  projector  then  exhausted  his  resources 
in  trying  to  negotiate  with  both  the  home  government  and  the 
ambassador,  and  finally  decided  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  He 
made  a  tour  of  England,  holding  meetings  at  all  the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  and  found  the  commercial  classes  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  his  plan.  He  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  in  one  city 
the  mayor  volunteered  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 

If  de  Lesseps’  enthusiasm  carried  the  English  commercial  classes 
by  storm,  it  swept  France  unresistingly  along  with  it. 

“By  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy,’’  says  the  projector,  “I  had  re¬ 
served  for  foreign  powers  a  portion  of  the  shares.  But  France  alone 
took  on  the  whole  amount  220,000,  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions. 
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1  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  subscription  some  curious  facts 
full  of  patriotism. 

Two  persons  wished  to  subscribe.  One  was  an  old  bald-headed 
priest,  doubtless  an  old  soldier,  who  said  to  me  — 

‘Oh,  those  English!  —  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  be  revenged  on 
them  by  taking  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.’ 

The  other  who  came  to  my  office  was  a  well-dressed  man,  1  know 
not  of  what  profession. 

‘I  wish’  said  he,  ‘to  subscribe  for  the  Railway  of  the  Island  of 
Sweden’  (le  chemin  de  fer  de  Tile  de  SuMe). 

‘  But,’  it  was  remarked  to  him,  ‘it  is  not  a  railway,  it  is  a  canal; 
it  is  not  an  island,  it  is  an  isthmus;  it  is  not  in  Sweden,  it  is  at  Suez.’ 

‘That’s  all  the  same  to  me,’  he  replied;  ‘provided  it  be  against 
the  English,  I  subscribe.’  ” 

Over  half  the  capital  was  raised  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  France, 
while  the  Viceroy  controlled  the  remainder. 

The  Company  was  now  organized,  the  surveys  made,  and  the 
project  waited  only  for  the  consent  of  the  Sultan.  Finally,  taking 
advantage  of  expressions  of  personal  encouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  Sultan,  it  was  decided  to  begin  work  on  the  canal  itself, 
trusting  that  the  demonstration  of  work  accomplished  would  be¬ 
come  a  factor  in  obtaining  the  desired  firman.  All  sorts  of  obstacles 
\  ere  thrown  in  the  way.  Local  officials  were  encouraged  to  refuse 
to  furnish  supplies.  The  unhappy  Viceroy  was  so  beset  that  for  a 
time  he  dared  not  see  de  Lesseps  officially.  Finally,  owing  to  a 
sudden  wave  of  humanitarian  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
the  forced  labor  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs  was  withdrawn  from  the 
enterprise.  De  Lesseps,  however,  imported  elaborate  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  very  much  more  efficient  French  employees,  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  work  which  was  to  redound  to  the  glory  of 
their  native  country. 

In  1863,  Said  Pasha  died  quite  suddenly.  He  was  succeeded, 
however,  by  Ismail  Pasha,  his  brother,  who  was  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  carrying  out  of  the  enterprise  sanctioned  by  his  pred¬ 
ecessor.  Finally  the  desired  firman  was  obtained.  The  question 
of  terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  granted  was  submitted  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  Napoleon  III,  who  had  hitherto  withheld  himself  from 
any  definite  connection  with  the  enterprise,  although  it  had  his 
sympathy.  In  the  terms  were  embodied  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forced  labor,  the  Viceroy  paying  an  indemnity;  and  the  turning 
over  to  him  of  lands  bordering  on  the  canal  which  had  been  granted 
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the  company  by  his  predecessor,  and  likewise  of  the  Fresh  water 
canal  constructed  in  connection  with  the  work,  the  company  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  use  it.  For  these  also  he  was  to  pay  an  in¬ 
demnity. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  took  place  on  November  17,  1869.  It 
was  a  complete  triumph  for  its  builder.  De  Lesseps  was  loaded 
with  honors,  and  attained  the  pinnacle  of  ambition  for  a  French¬ 
man — he  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  Throughout  France 
he  was  hailed  as  a  great  engineer  and  a  great  patriot. 

Few  men,  indeed,  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  achievements 
as  satisfactorily  as  did  de  Lesseps,  for  a  time.  But  the  end  of  his 
life  was  destined  to  be  overshadowed  by  tragedy,  in  the  form  of  his 
disastrous  attempt  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  same  methods 
as  he  used  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  .And  therein  lies,  in  great  meas¬ 
ure,  the  reason  for  his  failure.  In  the  latter  case,  the  natural 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  presented  no  overwhelming  problems, 
whereas  at  Panama  the  appalling  sanitary  conditions  and  the 
treacherous  formation  at  the  site  of  the  Culebra  Cut  were  not  to  be 
vanquished  by  diplomacy  or  enthusiasm.  It  is  probable  that  if  de 
Lesseps  had  had  the  youth  and  health  to  superintend  personally 
the  work  at  the  .American  canal  as  he  did  at  the  F.gyptian  one,  the 
attempt  would  not  have  ended  in  a  financial  scandal.  But  gifted 
as  he  was,  he  lacked  the  unemotional  scientific  patience  with 
which  Goethals  attacked  his  problem.  .And  whether  or  not,  even 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  would  have  brought  the  Panama  enterprise 
to  a  successful  conclusion  is  a  matter  for  doubt. 


A  White  Oak  Plaque  of  the  Flying  Cloud 
made  by  a  Steamship  Officer 

.Ax  officer  of  the  Society  has  presented  the  organization  with  an 
unusual  gift,  a  white  oak  bas-relief  of  the  famous  clipper  ship 
Flying  Cloud.  It  was  brought  into  the  office  of  the  Boston  Globe  by 
the  artist,  Robert  Blight,  chief  officer  of  the  steamship  Maryland, 
and  thence  came  to  the  Society.  The  plaque,  done  from  two  or 
three  prints  and  an  oil  painting,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  marine  carving.  Mr.  Blight  is  a  genuine  deep-sea  sailor, 
who  has  spent  forty-one  of  his  fifty-six  years  in  ships.  For  twelve 
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years  he  sailed  in  sailing  vessels,  but  for  the  last  three  decades  he 
has  been  in  steam. 

An  account  in  the  Globe  of  the  carving  describes  the  ship  as 
running  before  the  wind  on  her  port  quarter,  her  hull  heeled  over 
just  a  trifle.  “She  has  all  sails  set,  including  both  royal  and  t’gal- 
lant  stun’sails,  and  there  is  life  and  beauty  in  the  picture.  One 
can  almost  hear  the  crackling  and  booming  of  the  canvas.” 

“The  making  of  the  bas-relief,”  continues  the  Globe  writer, 
“required  between  300  and  400  hours  of  Mr.  Blight’s  leisure  time, 
and  the  utilization  of  a  kit  of  perhaps  twenty  different  tools.  This 
is  no  dory  carved  out  with  a  jacknife  —  it  is  a  thorough  work  of 
art. 

'  “.A  sign  of  its  perfection  lies  in  the  ‘  undercutting.’  That  is,  to  give 
life  to  rigging,  the  sculptor  cut  away  the  wood  beneath  the  cordage 
so  that  part  of  the  rigging  stands  out  in  full  relief.  This  under¬ 
cutting  lightens  the  whole  composition. 

“The  ship  is  about  two  feet  tall,  from  water  line  to  truck.  The 
whole  plaque  is  about  twenty- nine  inches  tall  by  twenty-two 
inches  wide.  Its  border  is  carved  in  three  quarter  relief  into  the 
semblance  oftope.  In  its  thickest  part  the  plaque  is  something  less 
than  two  inches  through. 

“The  carving  of  the  thing  required  a  vast  amount  of  care.  One 
difficulty  was  the  impossibility  of  working  on  it  in  hot  weather. 
The  least  dampness  of  perspiration.  Blight  says,  will  stain  white 
oak  and  spoil  its  appearance.  As  a  result,  he  had  to  work  on  it 
only  in  cool  weather. 

“.A  thick  coating  of  oil  was  applied  to  it  when  it  was  finished,  so 
that  it  is  now  almost  the  color  of  a  coffee  berry.  The  oil  will  keep 
the  wood  from  becoming  discolored  and  at  the  same  time  will 
strengthen  the  natural  resistance  of  the  oak  to  decay. 

“  Mr.  Blight  is  an  Englishman.  His  home  is  in  a  little  town  in 
Sussex,  where  he  lives  in  a  cottage  almost  five  centuries  old.  Carv¬ 
ing  and  painting  are  his  twin  hobbies.  Ships  he  carves  from  oak, 
flowers  from  maple.  The  latter  wood,  he  says,  has  almost  no  grain, 
and  can  be  more  easily  worked  into  the  intricate  likenesses  of 
flowers.  .  .  . 

“During  the  World  War  he  made  numerous  trips  through  the  war 
zone.  Once  he  was  torpedoed.  His  speech  reflects  the  life  he  has 
led  and  the  reading  he  has  done  on  shipboard.  His  broad  Sussex 
accent  trails  oflF  occasionally  into  an  entirely  -American  draw’l,  and 
he  has  the  gift  of  making  triends.” 
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A  Device  for  Catching  the  Public  Eye  in  Advertising 
A  Lottery 
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Curiosities  from  the  History  of  Advertising 

Advertising,  like  many  other  features  of  business,  has  come  fully 
into  its  own  in  the  twentieth  century.  Again  like  many  other 
fields  of  business  enterprise,  it  is  as  old  as  competitive  industry.  A 
sketch  of  its  history  up  to  1874,  is  given  by  Henry  Sampson  in  his 
History  of  Advertising. 


“The  Belman  of  London” 

From  Thomas  Decker’s  Lant home  and  Candle  Light:  or  the  Belman  s 
Second  Sight's  It’alke  (1608-09I. 


Some  of  the  illustrations  giv'en  are  very  curious  and  amusing. 
The  first  means  used  was  quite  naturally  the  human  voice.  At 
first  itinerant  venders  cried  their  own  wares.  The  town  crier  or 
bellman  was  a  later  development  of  the  vocal  method  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  By  the  twelfth  century  an  elaborate  set  of  regulations  had 
developed  in  the  trade.  Louis  VII  granted  in  the  year  1 141  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Berry  a  charter  confirming  the  old 
custom  of  allowing  only  twelve  criers,  “five  of  whom  should  go 
about  the  taverns  crying  with  their  usual  cry,  and  carrying  with 
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them  samples  of  the  wine  they  cried,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
taste.  For  the  first  time  they  blew  the  horn  they  were  entitled  to 
a  penny,  and  the  same  for  every  time  after,  according  to  custom.” 

Among  the  earliest  forms  of  written  advertisements  were  the 
curses  inscribed  on  sheets  of  lead  which  the  Greeks  used  to  affix 
to  the  statues  of  the  infernal  deities,  by  which  they  devoted  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  the  persons  who  had  found  or  stolen  certain 
things,  or  injured  the  advertisers  in  any  other  way.  As  the  names 
of  the  offenders  were  given  in  full  in  these  singular  inscriptions, 
they  had  the  effect  of  making  the  grievance  known  to  mortals  as 
well  as  immortals,  and  furnishing  the  offenders  with  a  double  in¬ 
centive  to  mend  their  ways. 

Advertising  by  means  of  handbills  was  among  the  earlier  forms 
of  more  modern  times.  Mention  is  made  in  1679  ^  tradesman 

named  Jonathan  Holder,  haberdasher,  of  the  city  of  London,  who 
gave  to  every  purchaser  to  the  extent  of  a  guinea  a  printed  list  of 
the  articles  kept  in  stock  by  him,  with  the  prices  affixed.  The 
paper  in  which  the  item  of  news  is  recorded  seems  to  have  regarded 
Mr.  Holder’s  practice  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  remarks  that 
it  would  be  quite  destructive  to  trade  if  shopkeepers  lavished  so 
much  of  their  capital  in  printing  useless  bills.  The  merits  of  hand¬ 
bills  soon  came  to  be  appreciated,  however,  and  at  one  time  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  carrying  on  a  bill-sticking  war,  to  the  damage  of  any 
blank  wall  space,  public  or  private.  It  was  considered  a  point  of 
honor  to  paste  over  the  work  of  a  rival  billsticker.  Early  Sunday 
morning  was  a  fav'orite  time  for  this  forbidden  activity,  the  skill¬ 
ful  operator  timing  himself  so  as  to  be  early  enough  to  avoid  de¬ 
tection,  and  late  enough  to  deface  the  work  of  those  that  had  gone 
before  him. 

Mr.  Sampson  quotes  a  great  number  of  curious  items  from  seven¬ 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  “want  ads.”  One  of  these  is  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  article  which  has  always  been  much  in  demand,  but 
is  not  always  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  an  advertiseipent  for  a 
sincere  friend,  who  has  “a  good  heart,  and  the  abilities* to  second 
that  goodness  of  heart.  Who  will  give  his  advice  cordially,  and 
his  assistance  readily.” 

The  second  reads:  “For  the  compliment  of  One  Hundred 
Guineas,  anv  enterprizing  Gentleman  or  Lady  may  have  revealed 
to  them  an  eligible  method  of  converting  hundreds  into  Thousands, 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  of  continuing  so  to  do  yearly.  The  requiring  so 
inadequate  a  consideration,  is  because  the  proposer  is  under  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Only  letters  with  real  names  and  residences  will  be  re¬ 
garded.  Direct  for  W.  W.,  at  the  King’s  Bench  Coffee  House.” 
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The  Record  of  One  of  the  Minor  Tragedies  of  the  American 

Revolution 


A  Request  for  Historical  Information 

The  Henry  B.  Joy  Historical  Research,  of  Detroit,  has  asked  the 
Society  to  inquire  among  its  friends  for  any  information  as  to  the 
existence  of  legal,  political  or  general  correspondence  signed  by 
Henry  B.  Joy,  or  pamphlet  material  with  which  he  was  identified 
other  than  railroad  annual  reports  after  1855. 

From  1850  to  1865  he  received  numerous  letters  from  Abraham 
Lincoln,  many  of  which  he  gave  away.  Photostatic  copies  rather 
than  originals  are  desired. 

The  Secretary  will  appreciate  any  information  relating  to  this 
material. 
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Entertaining  the  Son  of  the 
“Bourgeois  King” 

One  of  the  small  items  of  interest  which  has  come  to  the  Society 
consists  of  three  papers,  dated  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1841, relating 
to  a  ball  given  in  Boston  for  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  The  Prince 
was  the  third  son  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  “  bourgeois  king”  of  France, 
who  came  to  the  throne  when  the  revolution  of  1 830  had  deposed 
the  reactionary  Charles  X.  The  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  regime,  with  Prime  Minister  Guizot’s  advice  to  the  discon¬ 
tented  who  did  not  hold  property  enough  to  entitle  them  to  the 
franchise,  “enrichissez  vous,”  as  its  slogan.  The  Prince,  who  had 
been  educated  like  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois,  was,  at  the 
time  the  papers  were  written,  serving  as  an  officer  in  the  French 
navy.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  settle  a  dispute  about  the 
French  fisheries  oflF  Newfoundland.  He  characterizes  this  trouble 
in  his  memoirs  as  totally  unnecessary,  and  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
Newfoundland  had  acquired  a  parliament,  elections  and  election¬ 
eering  agents  who  discovered  that  they  needed  a  sensational 
popular  platform,  ‘‘Newfoundland  for  Newfoundlanders.” 

After  visiting  the  scene  of  the  dispute,  the  Prince  left  his  ship, 
la  Belle  Potiky  in  New  York  for  repairs,  and  made  a  trip  to  the 
Mississippi.  On  his  return  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  he  was,  of 
course,  feted  and  dined  everywhere,  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to 
publicity.  The  Boston  entertainment  was  one  of ‘‘a  certain  number 
of  banquets  he  had  to  get  through  before  setting  sail,  .  .  .  given  at 
the  old  town  hall,  called  the  Faneuil  Hall,  the  cradle  of  American 
Independence.” 

It  took  place  on  November  24.  The  first  of  the  papers  belonging 
to  the  Society  which  recall  this  occasion  is  a  notice  sent  to  Gardner 
Brewer,  Esq.,  that  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Ball  would  be 
held  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  15,  at  five 
o’clock.  ‘‘The  Committee  on  Decorations  would  be  pleased  to  have 
ladies  accompany  the  Managers  at  this  meeting.” 

The  ladies,  or  the  Managers,  or  both,  were  successful  in  their 
efforts,  according  to  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  November  27,  which 
describes  the  decorations  as  ‘‘very  brilliant  and  tasteful.  .  .  .  the 
whole  canopied  with  tri-color  festoons,  hanging  from  the  center  of 
the  ceiling  above  the  chandelier  to  the  walls  on  every  side.  The 
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walls  and  columns  were  decorated  by  flags  of  every  variety,  dis¬ 
posed  with  great  taste.  .  .  .  Behind  the  rostrum  at  the  head  of  the 
hall  was  a  large  and  beautiful  representation  of  la  Belle  Poule  and 
la  C as  sard." 

Supper  was  served  in  the  rotunda  of  Quincy  Hall.  The  covered 
bridge  between  the  two  buildings  and  the  passageway  to  the  ro¬ 
tunda  were  carpeted  in  white,  and  hung  with  flowers,  and  the  table 
and  walls  of  the  dining  room  as  well  were  covered  with  flowers. 

All  this,  according  to^  the  second  of  the  papers,  had  cost,  up  to 
February  i8,  1842,  $4747.08,  with  $334.98  as  yet  unpaid,  $60.50 
of  the  sum  being  owed  to  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  may  have 
furnished  part  of  the  refreshments.  The  item  is  a  scribbled  account, 
sent  to  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Secretary,  from  C.  Andrews,  the  Treasurer. 
The  receipts  to  that  date  had  been  $4763.47,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $16.39.  How  the  deficit  was  made  up  does  not 
appear. 

The  third  document  is  a  regret  from  M.  de  Bacourt,  the  French 
minister  to  the  United  States,  whom  the  Prince  describes  as  a 
delightfully  witty  man. 

The  newspaper  account  states  that  “on  the  whole  the  ball  was 
perfectly  successful.  Bright  eyes  and  fair  faces  beamed  with 
pleasure  at  more  than  realized  anticipations,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  mar  the  harmony  or  interrupt  the  gaiety  of  the  time.” 

The  Prince  himself,  however,  comments  on  a  slight  interruption  of 
the  “harmony  of  the  time,”  in  connection  with  a  lady  of  mystery. 

“I  made  my  entry  at  the  ball,”  he  writes  in  his  memoirs,  “pre¬ 
ceded  and  surrounded  by  an  army  of  solemn  stewards,  wearing 
huge  wigs,  and  with  rather  a  good-looking  woman,  whom  nobody 
knew,  on  my  arm.  She  called  herself  America  Vespuccia,  and  she 
began  to  swear  like  any  heathen  when  somebody  spilt  a  glass  of 
lemonade  on  her  fine  v'elvet  gown.” 

The  newspaper  mentions  her  vaguely  as  “la  contessa  Vespucci, 
a  lady  of  both  fame  and  notoriety,”  and  describes  her  as  wearing 
a  Greek  cap  of  silk  and  gold,  over  hair  hanging  in  braids  below  her 
waist.  The  Prince  himself  is  described  as  “  a  tall  and  very  hand¬ 
some  young  man,  with  dark  hair  and  beard,  and  a  countenance  of 
marked  intelligence.” 

If  he  was  bored  at  public  entertainments,  he  found  plenty  to 
claim  his  admiration  in  the  country  at  large.  The  son  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  whose  interest  lay  with  the  newly  arisen  business  classes 
in  France,  had  only  commendation  for  the  industry  and  enterprise 
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of  Americans.  Philadelphia  he  found  charming,  and  the  impression 
of  New  York  he  carried  away,  even  in  1841,  was  that  of  one  vast 
bustle. 

Of  Boston  he  makes  no  other  mention  than  the  one  quoted  above, 
but  the  republican  conscience  of  that  city  was  repaid  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  $5081.06  by  the  virtuous  knowledge  that  the  personage 
she  had  been  entertaining  was  “a  young  Prince  who  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  had  acquitted 
himself  with  an  energy  and  intelligence  which  would  have  com¬ 
manded  respect  in  a  man  of  the  humblest  origin.” 

Secretary  s  Column 

.Acquisitions 

The  following  acquisitions  received  since  the  last  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  are  gratefully  acknowledged: 

From  Charles  E.  Tuttle,  Rutland,  Vermont,  miscellaneous  manuscripts 
of  unusual  interest  and  a  copy  of  The  Statesman,  published  in  New  York, 
March  3,  1826. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  several  monographs,  periodicals,  maps, 
pictures  and  other  historical  material. 

From  Franklin  \V.  Hobbs,  President,  Arlington  Mills,  Tops  —  A  New 
American  Industry,  and  a  History  of  the  Arlington  Mills  from  1865  to 
1925. 

From  de  Twentsche  Bankvereiniging,  .Amsterdam,  Holland,  Annual  Re¬ 
ports,  1900-1916. 

From  the  Rochester  Historical  Society,  Rochester,  New  York,  Publication 
Fund  Series,  V'olume  VTl. 

From  J.  S.  M.  Ward,  Intelligence  Dept.,  Federation  of  British  Industries, 
London,  England,  Commerce  exterieur  de  la  France,  Trade  and  Shipping 
in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  Commerce  exterieur  de  Bresil, 
1925-1926. 

From  John  A.  Russell,  Michigan  Manufacturers  Financial  Record,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  Joseph  tVarren  Fordney,  an  American  Legislator, 
Russell. 

From  H.  R.  Burgess  and  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  Standard  Encyclopedia 
'  of  the  Alcohol  Problem,  Volume  IV. 
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From  Douglas  Miller,  Acting  Commercial  Attache,  Berlin,  Germany,  Die 
Entstehung  neuer  Versicherungszweige^  Das  Berliner  Metallhandwerk^ 
Die  methodischen  Grundlagen  intemationaler  Steuerbelastungsvergleiche^ 
Die  Bilanzierungsfdhigkeit  immaterieller  Firmenwerte  nach  Handels  und 
Steuerrecht. 

From  James  P.  Winchester,  Chairman,  Wilmington  Trust  Company,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  Colonial  Finances  in  Delaware. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  Under  Hawaiian  Skies,  Taylor. 

From  Robert'O.  Hayward,  of  Dillon,  Read  and  Company,  New  York, 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Provincial  Governments  in  Colombia,  South 
America;  , 

From  Hon.  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Boston,  The  Philippine  Islands,  Forbes. 

From  W.  B.  Storey,  President,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company,  Chicago,  The  Story  of  the  Santa  Fe,  G.  D.  Bradley,  The  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Charles  S.  Gleed. 

From  A.  P.  Taylor,  Librarian,  Archives  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Story  of 
Sugar  in  Hawaii,  Historical  Passages  and  Events  in  the  Development  of 
Hawaii. 

From  Dr.  H.  W.  Methorst,  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique  des  Pays-Bas. 
The  Hague,  Holland,  Statistical  Reports  relating  to  the  Commercial  and 
Economic  Situations  in  the  Netherlands,  ig2g. 

From  H.  W.  Miller,  Richards  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  complete  set  of  Metal 
Statistics,  20  volumes,  1910-1929,  inch 

From  G.  Bie  Ravndal,  .American  Consul  General  at  Hamburg,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Edward  Rosenbaum,  Director,  Commerzbibliothek, 
Hamburg,  Germany,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Hamburg,  1665-1915. 
Dr.  Ernst  Daasch,  3  volumes.  Few  copies  in  existence.  Also  other  items 
of  history  connected  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Hamburg. 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dordrecht,  Holland,  Year  Book  for 
ig2S. 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamburg,  Germany,  annual  report  and 
other  material  relating  to  the  international  economic  position  in  1929. 

From  .Allan  Forbes,  President  State  Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Personal 
Reminiscences,  by  Robert  E.  Forbes,  Oriental  Trade. 

From  Banque  d’.Athenes,  .Athens,  Greece,  Economic  Review,  1 1  numbers. 

From  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dordrecht,  Holland,  Dordrecht,  Centre  of 
Industry,  Trade  and  Traffic. 

From  Edward  H.  Redstone,  State  Librarian,  State  House,  Boston,  5  vols. 
of  the  City  Record. 

From  H.  Dana  Hutchinson,  Wm.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Boston,  an  account  book. 

From  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  H.  W.  Peabody’  &  Co.,  Boston,  shipping  papers. 
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From  Geo.  F.ddy,  D.  F-ddy  &  Sons  Co.,  Dorchester,  original  records 
relating  the  first  manufacture  of  refrigerators. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  Magyar  Statisztikai  Eckonyv,  1926. 

From  L.  T.  Peck,  President,  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
University  of  Hawaii.  Research  Publications,  No.  3.  The  History  of 
Banking  in  Hawaii,  Tilton. 

From  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Friesland,  Holland,  Year  Book  for  1928. 
From  C.  L.  .Allen,  President,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  “Norton  Hall,”  a 
memorial  publication. 

From  Mr.  Fred  W.  Burleigh,  Dorchester,  An  account  book  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  bills  and  documents. 

From  J.  M.  Davis,  President  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co., 
New  A’ork,  Deed  of  the  Morris  &  F.ssex  Railroad  Properties  dated 
July  b,  1869.  Also  12  early  annual  reports. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  The  Grocer’s  Companion  and  Merchant’s 
Hand  Book,  1883.  .Also  a  bas-relief  plaque  of  Ship  “Flying  Cloud” 
carved  on  oak  by  Capt.  Robert  Blight. 

From  Chas.  F.  Tuttle,  Rutland,  V’ermont,  H  Biographical  Study  of  An¬ 
thony  HasweU  by  John  .Spargo.  .Also  books  and  pictures  of  historic 
interest. 

hVom  a  friend,  'I'ench  Coxe,  A  brief  examination  of  Lord  Sheffield's  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1791. 

From  the  Librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.C., 
selected  documents  and  reports.  .Also  foreign  bank  reports. 

M  F.MBKRSHIP 

During  the  three  years  since  its  incorporation  there  have  been 
added  over  two  hundred  General  and  about  seventy  Affiliated 
Members.  This  increase  has  been  drawn  from  all  portions  of  the 
I’nited  States  and  within  the  past  few  months  a  notable  interest 
has  been  attracted  in  foreign  countries,  resulting  in  the  addition 
of  a  number  of  members  of  outstanding  importance  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  educational  activities.  It  is  obvious  that  a  larger  mem¬ 
bership  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  thus  enlarging 
the  possibility  of  the  acquisition  of  historic  data  by  gift  as  well  as 
our  financial  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  securing  desirable  material  by  purchase.  The  Secretary  would 
appreciate  suggestions  or  assistance  toward  this  end. 

rhe  following  members  have  been  added  since  the  last  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bulletin: 
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General  Members 

James  D.  Dole,  President,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  H.  T. 

Henry  B.  Joy,  President,  Henry  B.  Joy  Historical  Research,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr.  Albert  Vogler  General  Director,  Vereinigte  Stahlwerke  Aktiengesell- 
schaft  and  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Heinrich  Auguste  Schulte 
Eisen  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dortmund,  Germany. 

P.  G.  Winnett,  of  Bullock’s,  Los  .Angeles,  California. 

Waller  Carson,  Waller  Carson  and  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Edward  H.  Bonelli,  President,  Bonelli-.Adams  Company,  Boston. 

Edward  J.  Frost,  Vice-President,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston. 

R.  L.  Agassiz,  Chairman  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
Boston. 

Chandler  Bullock,  President  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Henry  S.  Howe,  Trustee,  Boston. 

Affiliated  Members 

Dr.  Evarts  B.  Greene,  Vice-President,  .American  Historical  .Association, 
New  York  City. 

.Marquette  County  Historical  Society,  Marquette,  Michigan. 

Professor  .Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Gino  Luzzatto,  R.  Instituto  Superiore  di  Scienze  Economiche 
e  Commerciali  de  V’enizia,  Venice,  Italy. 

Orlando  C.  Davis,  Librarian,  Bridgeport  Public  Library,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Professor  Dr.  Rudolph  Hapke,  I’niversity  of  Marburg,  Marburg  (Lahn), 
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The  Business  Papers  of  a  Great 
Roman  Family 

Two  years  ago  the  Baker  Library  made  its  first  major  excursion 
into  the  field  of  early  Italian  business  source  material  when  Mr. 
H.  Gordon  Selfridge  deposited  with  it  a  number  of  account  books 
belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Medici  family.  This  summer  the 
Society  acquired,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Frost, 
of  Boston,  some  account  books  and  other  business  records  of  the 
great  Barberini  and  Sciarra-Colonna  families  of  Rome.  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  eighty-seven  vellum-bound  volumes,  covering  the  activities 
one  of  Italy’s  most  powerful  families  from  i6i8  to  i8i6,  takes  up 
the  story  of  Italian  banking  almost  where  the  earlier  books  left  it. 

The  Barberini  family  were  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Rome  with  the  elevation  to  the  Holy  See  of  Cardinal 
Maffeo  Barberini,  in  1623,  as  Urban  VIII.  Little  appears  as  to 
their  history  before  that  time,  except  that  they  acquired  some 
wealth  in  trade  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  rise  to  power  and 
influence  in  the  seventeenth  came,  like  that  of  a  number  of  the 
other  princely  families  of  modern  Rome,  through  their  connection 
with  the  Papacy,  and  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  their  illus¬ 
trious  relative.  Three  of  the  Barberini  were  placed  in  the  sacred 
college.*  The  Pope’s  brother,  and  later,  it  would  seem,  the  brother’s 
son  were  given  command  of  the  Papal  troops;  and  to  the  latter 
went  the  principality  of  Palestrina,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
Ghibelline  family  of  the  Colonna,  and  other  fiefs. 
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Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan  describes  Urban,  in  her  Short  History  oj 
the  Italian  People^  as  a  man  of  “cultivation  and  even  of  some  learn¬ 
ing,  for  he  wrote  indifferent  Latin  poetry  and  had  studied  mathe¬ 
matics.”  Leopold  Ranke  characterizes  him,  in  his  History  of  the 
PopeSy  as  a  brilliant  and  talented  autocrat,  who  refused  to  convene 
the  college  on  the  grounds  that  he  understood  more  than  all  the 
cardinals  put  together;  set  aside  an  objection  drawn  from  the  old 
Papal  constitutions  with  the  answer  that  an  opinion  pronounced  by 
a  living  pope  was  worth  more  than  the  maxims  of  a  hundred  dead 
ones;  and  handled  sacred  subjects  with  wit  and  suppleness  in  verse, 
accommodating  the  songs  and  sayings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  to  the  Horatian  metres,  and  fitting  the  song  of  praise  of  the 
aged  Simeon  to  two  Sapphic  strophes.  Learning,  however,  seems 
ndt  to  have  been  with  him  the  ruling  passion  that  it  was  with  some 
of  the  Popes  of  the  Renaissance,  for  it  w  as  under  his  leadership  that 
Galileo  was  condemned  for  holding  heretical  views. 

“The  veteran  astronomer,”  says  Miss  Trevxlyan,  “had  run  his 
own  head  into  the  noose  by  disregarding  a  solemn  warning  ad¬ 
ministered  to  him  by  the  Inquisition  in  1616,  and  had  published  a 
Dialogue  on  the  Copernican  and  Ptolemaic  systems  in  wh’ch  the 
superiority  of  the  former  had  been  darkly  hinted  at.  Such  a  breach 
of  discipline  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Holy  Office,  and  in 
Galileo  was  cited  to  Rome  and  forced  under  threat  of  torture  to 
‘abjure,  curse  and  abhor’  the  opinions  of  which  he  stood  suspected, 
viz.,  ‘that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable,  and 
that  the  earth  was  not  the  centre  and  had  movement.’” 

.According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  threat  was  not 
carried  out,  nor  was  it  intended  that  it  should  be.  It  is  supposed 
that  LTban’s  anger  was  roused  against  Galileo  on  account  of  a 
fancied  caricature  of  himself  in  the  simpleton  of  the  DialoguCy 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  ill-wishers  of  the  old  as¬ 
tronomer. 

Coming  of  a  commercial  family.  Urban  took  an  interest  in  indus¬ 
try.  He  established  a  manufactory  of  tapestries,  the  only  one  in  Rom 
at  the  time.  But  more  than  an  industrialist,  he  was  a  militarist,  and 
aspired  to  make  the  Papal  states  a  formidable  temporal  power.  He 
recruited  an  army  from  the  native  population  of  his  domains,  and 
built  new  fortifications  for  the  castle  of  Sant’  Angelo.  It  is  to  his 
using  part  of  the  bronze  work  from  the  Pantheon  to  melt  up  into 
cannon  for  this  castle  that  the  proverb  “what  the  barbarians  left, 
the  Barberini  took”  is  usually  attributed.  Other  authorities,  how- 
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Exterior  of  Book. 

A  ledger  relating  to  the  administration  of  Monte  Libretto,  a  village  in  the  Sabine 
hills,  about  forty  miles  from  Rome  and  held  at  one  time  by  the  Barberini.  These 
entries  during  the  closing  years  of  the  i8th  century  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
fast  disappearing  feudal  holdings  of  the  great  princes  of  the  Papal  States. 


ever,  lay  it  to  his  stripping  of  the  travertine  from  the  classic  ruins 
of  Rome  for  his  own  extensive  buildings. 

But  he  was  not  so  successful  in  his  warlike  enterprises  as  his  great 
militaristic  predecessor,  Julius  II.  In  a  war  against  the  Duke  of 
Parma  which  combined  “in  remarkable  degree  the  elements  of  the 
bravo  and  the  stock  exchange,”  he  found  his  native  levies  a  rotten 
reed.  The  war  began  in  a  feud  between  Taddeo  Barberini  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  also  lord  of  the  papal  fiefs  of  Castro  and 
Ronciglione. 

“The  Barberini,”  says  Miss  Trevelyan,  resolved  to  ruin  the 
Duke  by  striking  at  him  first  on  the  financial  side.  He  had  raised  a 
loan  of  which  the  interest  was  secured  on  the  revenues  of  Castro; 
the  Pope  prohibited  the  export  of  corn  from  Castro,  and  the  revenue 
dropped  to  zero.  The  bond-holders,  defrauded  of  their  interest, 
sold  their  shares  at  a  ruinous  loss,  and  found  purchasers  in  the 
Barberini;  but  meanwhile  for  his  failure  to  pay  the  interest  the 
Duke  was  excommunicated  and  declared  forfeited  of  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions.”  Boccardo’s  Italian  encyclopedia  describes  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  both  sides.  The  Duke  had  gathered  together  his  army,  but 
having  no  money  for  his  men,  was  counting  on  the  enemy’s  paying 
them  as  they  crossed  his  territory.  The  Pope’s  army  under  Taddeo 
Barberini,  on  the  other  hand,  “never  believed  that  a  real  fight  was 
possible,  and  when  these  pacific  soldiers  saw  that  the  enemy  in¬ 
tended  to  strike  with  the  edge  rather  than  the  flat  of  the  sword,  they 
beat  a  retreat,  the  example  being  set  by  the  general.” 

The  Pope  retired  to  Sant’  Angelo,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  league  which  had  meanwhile  been  formed  by  Tuscany, 
Venice  and  Modena  for  his  assistance,  pressed  on  half  way  to 
Rome.  He  would  have  had  Urban  at  his  mercy,  had  he  followed  up 
his  advantage,  but  he  let  it  slip,  and  the  war  dragged  on  in  a  series 
of  small  skirmishes  for  the  next  year,  until  it  was  settled  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  France  and  Venice,  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Barberini  car¬ 
dinals  seem  to  have  been  closely  concerned  with  the  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  church.  They  also  had  much  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  Monte  della  Pieta,  and  of  the  Bank  of  Santo 
Spirito.  One  member  of  the  family  seems  to  have  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bank  of  Naples,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  financial  institution  in  Italy  before  the  Unification. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  volumes  included  in  the  Bar¬ 
berini  Collection  has  revealed  several  outstanding  facts  as  to  their 
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content,  chronology  and,  consequently,  as  to  their  value.  The  en¬ 
tries,  letters,  etc.,  are  all  in  long  hand,  but  the  penmanship  is  clear 
and  the  vocabulary  offers  few  difficult  problems  like  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  deciphering  other  early  Italian  business  data,  notably  the 
Medici  manuscripts.  They  belonged  to  the  Barberini  and  Sciarra- 
Colonna  families,  and  there  is  also  included  one  volume  belonging 
to  Cardinal  Federico  Borromeo,  brother  of  San  Carlo  of  Milan. 

Roughly  speaking,  these  documents  fall  into  five  general  classes: 
estate  management,  feudal  accounts,  banking  transactions  and 
records  of  general  expenses.  They  cover  the  years  from  1618  to 
1816,  and  from  1650  to  1800,  the  year  of  Napoleon’s  final  conquest 
of  Italy,  the  record  is  gratifyingly  continuous.  The  estate  books 
are  concerned  with  the  management  of  various  small  principalities 
controlled  by  members  of  this  family.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  relate  to  Palestrina  and  to  Monte  Libretto.  Others  have  to 
do  with  Monte  Maria,  Basinello  and  so  forth.  The  estate  records 
are  continuous  from  1663  to  1679;  from  1733  to  1760;  and  from 
1767  to  1795.  There  are  a  few  isolated  volumes  for  the  years  lying 
between  these  dates.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  books  will  be  val¬ 
uable  in  the  study  of  the  period  of  transition  between  feudalism 
and  the  modern  economic  and  political  structure  of  society,  since 
most  of  them  date  from  the  era  before  Napoleon’s  revolutionary 
rebuilding  of  Europe. 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  are  collections  of  istromenti,  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  documents,  bills  of  sale,  agreements  and  whatever  relates 
to  the  management  of  an  estate  that  is  passing  through  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  from  feudal  tenure  to  independent  ownership  and  free- 
holdings.  In  some  we  find  records  of  rents  paid  in  kind,  and  in 
others  there  are  entries  which  imply  that  the  holder  was  under 
obligation  for  a  certain  number  of  days’  labor.  The  latter,  however, 
will  require  careful  study  in  order  to  determine  just  what  is  their 
significance.  Only  four  of  the  manuscripts  deal  with  feudal  tenure, 
and  these  are  not  always  as  definite  as  one  might  wish.  At  times 
the  amount  of  dues  and  the  location  of  the  property  are  definitely 
specified.  Bread  tithes  and  dues,  and  the  use  of  the  lord’s  mill  and 
oven  appear  fairly  frequently.  There  is  a  consistent  implication 
that  the  “first  fruits’’  are  demanded.  Wine  and  fees  are  required 
from  the  tenants.  Certain  levies  are  made  at  specified  times  and  at 
definite  intervals.  Certain  feudal  tithes  are  recorded  in  the  family 
expense  books. 

In  the  records  concerned  with  sales  and  purchases  there  are  items 
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for  wine,  bread,  grain,  tobacco,  carriages,  horses,  house  furnishings, 
soap,  coal,  salt,  kitchen  utensils,  clothing,  agricultural  implements 
etc.  Sometimes  these  are  definitely  specified  but  without  their 
prices.  Sometimes  they  are  given  in  such  general  terms  that  one 
can  only  guess  at  what  the  entries  signify.  There  is  in  this  group 
one  unusually  large  volume,  relating  to  the  management  of  Monte 
Libretto,  which  covers  a  period  of  some  twelve  years,  and  is  most 
satisfactory  in  its  details.  There  has  not  been  time  as  yet  to  make  a 
thorough  and  careful  study  of  these  books,  but  a  preliminary  one 
has  pointed  out  what  one  may  hope  to  discover.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  they  will  reveal  the  exact  status  of  a  family  in  its  relation  to  the 
state,  and  will  furnish  much  valuable  material  for  a  study  of  the 
evidences  of  feudal  tenure  persisting  prior  to  the  Napoleonic  era. 

The  banking  records  present  on  the  whole  a  picture  of  finance  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  Medici 
records.  These  manuscripts  vary  in  value.  Some  of  them  relate  to 
the  transactions  of  the  Monte  della  Pieta,  which,  besides  its  regular 
banking  business,  carried  on  something  like  the  activities  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  savings  bank,  lending  money  to  the  poor  at  nominal  rates.  A 
few  are  concerned  with  the  Bank  of  San  Spirito,  the  official  bank  of 
the  Papal  States.  These  are  less  detailed  and  disappointingly 
meager  in  their  entries.  There  are  frequent  mentions  of  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  Bank  of  Naples.  Others  allude  to  letters  of  exchange 
.1  banks  in  Bologna,  Florence  and  Milan.  There  is  one  register  of 
letters  of  exchange,  and  a  few  loose  documents  that  seem  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  modern  checks.  One  book  is  a  register  of  deposits, 
which  are  usually  recorded  in  scudi,  but  occasionally  we  find  florins 
or  soldi,  reckoned  in  gold. 

In  the  bank  books  are  many  records  concerning  labor,  purchase 
and  sale  of  produce,  household  expenses,  etc.  There  are  many  items 
i  recording  amounts  “  to  be  used  at  my  discretion,”  that  is  the  dis¬ 

cretion  of  the  Barberini,  not  the  depositor.  Money  is  advanced  on 
crops.  Debts  are  paid  in  kind.  There  are  a  number  of  deposits  to 
the  accounts  of  certain  foreigners. 

Some  of  the  entries  are  quite  satisfying  as  to  detail.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  record  of  four  diamonds  costing  554  scudi.  Just  below 
this  is  an  entry  of  ten  scudi  given  to  the  Franciscans.  There  are 
naturally  many  records  of  transactions  with  abbeys,  religious  or¬ 
ders,  other  cardinals,  etc.  Agreements  between  employer  and 
laborer  appear,  and  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  ma¬ 
terials.  There  are  records  of  the  expenses  of  the  Rota  and  Con- 
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grasses,  of  salaries  and  of  loans.  Sometimes  the  records  are  mere 
jottings  without  much  value,  and  at  other  times  they  go  into  great 
detail.  No  mention  is  found  as  yet  of  a  foreign  country  except 
Spain,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tuscany,  Bologna  and 
Rome  were  as  distinct  nationalities  then  as  England  and  France 
are  now. 

The  letter  books  are  mostly  written  from  Rome  and  deal  with 
banking  and  general  business.  They  are  brief,  largely  lacking  in 
any  personal  interest  and  are  quite  definitely  dictated  to  secre¬ 
taries,  although  once  or  twice  there  is  a  mention  of  something  of  a 
more  personal  character.  Sometimes  there  is  no  name  attached  to 
the  book,  or  at  least  none  has  yet  been  discovered.  These  docu¬ 
ments  will  supplement  the  bank  books,  but  do  not  seem  at  present 
to  have  any  particular  value  in  themselves. 

The  household  records  for  the  most  part  deal  with  expenses  in 
Rome,  and  include  every  form  of  service  rendered  to  the  Barberini 
princes  from  the  offices  of  the  chamberlain  to  the  cooking.  Houses, 
carriages,  wine,  crystal,  silver,  linen,  Flanders  lace,  gold,  embroid¬ 
eries,  damasks,  perfumes  and  spices  are  listed,  sometimes  with 
satisfying  detail,  the  entry  at  other  times  resembling  a  mere  memo¬ 
randum  for  a  shopper.  One  of  these  books  deals  entirely  with  the 
rebuilding  of  a  palace  in  the  Piazza  della  Sciarra.  The  operations 
extended  from  1790  to  1796  and  there  is  a  fairly  good  inventory  of 
all  the  material  used.  The  different  kinds  of  stone  for  each  story  of 
the  palace  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  used  for  floors  and  in¬ 
teriors.  The  painters,  the  cabinet  makers,  the  weavers  etc.,  are  all 
included  in  the  record. 

One  of  the  specimen  entries  may  be  quoted:  “Simeone  Bucci 
Master  Mason  of  Scarpellino,  is  under  obligation  to  bring  to  Rome 
entirely  at  his  expense  stone  for  a  pavement  of  travertino  to  be 
used  in  the  loggia  of  the  building  two  and  one  third  palms  long  and 
also  for  the  roofs  which  are  fifteen  palms  in  width,  and  the  stone  he 
is  to  bring  at  his  own  expense  before  the  end  of  September,  1792. 
Moreover,  these  stones  are  not  to  be  over  one  and  one  sixth  palms 
each  in  size,  and  they  are  to  be  worth  fifty  scudi  and  this  load  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  included  in  the  order  of  August  i8th.” 

These  documents  will  in  all  probability  furnish  material  for  a 
very  careful  and  accurate  study  of  bank  transactions  in  the  Papal 
States  just  before  the  decline  of  the  temporal  power.  Some  of  the 
books  contain  records  of  assessments  made  during  the  Napoleonic 
occupation,  but  these  are  brief  and  of  little  value.  The  estates  of 
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the  Barberini  were  so  large  and  so  important  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  the  records  connected  with  the  financial  administra¬ 
tion  of  them  are  of  exceedingly  great  importance  to  students  of 
economic  history,  and  also  to  those  interested  in  any  aspect  of  the 


Monte  della  Pieta.  The  Building  is  Unchanged, 

INSIDE  AND  OUT,  SINCE  THE  DaVS  WHEN  ThESE 
Account  Books  were  kept  within  the  Walls. 

temporal  power  of  the  popes.  The  translation  and  publication  of 
this  extraordinarily  continuous  and  comprehensive  set  of  docu¬ 
ments,  which  the  Society  hopes  to  have  completed  at  a  future  date, 
will  undoubtedly  add  considerably  to  Italian  and  to  economic  and 
business  history. 
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The  Central  Building  is  the  Bank,  of  Santo 
Spirito,  also  Unchanged.  The  Plaque  is 
THE  \V  ORK  OF  Benvenuto  Cellini. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  postponed  from  its  usual  date 
in  June,  will  be  held  in  October.  An  interesting  program  is  being 
prepared.  Members  will  receive  detailed  information  regarding 
it  in  due  course.  The  collection  of  account  books  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  records  in  manuscript  of  the  Barberini  and  Sciarra-Colonna 
families  of  Rome,  to  which  reference  has  beeen  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  will  be  exhibited,  and  Dr.  Gertrude  R.  B.  Richards  will  give 
a  short  talk  describing  the  importance  of  this  acquisition,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  families  from  which  it  originated.  Other  items 
of  interest  will  be  on  display  and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  inspect 
the  library  and  the  additions  to  the  building  which  have  been  con¬ 
structed  during  the  past  few  months. 
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The  Coach  as  a  Public  Menace 

The  man  who  regards  the  “elder  times”  as  the  good  old  days  is  a 
feature  of  all  ages.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  coach  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and  in  the  seventeenth,  conser¬ 
vatives  lamented  the  crowding  of  the  roads  with  the  new  vehicles, 
and  found  in  them  a  menace  to  the  public  integrity.  In  a  book 
written  in  1837,  VVilliam  Bridges  Adams  on  English  Pleasure 
Carriages  the  history  of  the  invention  and  progress  of  wheeled  car¬ 
riages  and  the  stir  caused  by  their  introduction  into  the  various 
countries  is  amusingly  given,  as  a  preface  to  a  lengthy  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  various  types  of  pleasure  carriages  then 
in  use. 

Litters  and  sedan  chairs  preceded  coaches  as  a  luxury  for  the  old, 
the  infirm  and  ladies  of  high  degree,  but  the  latter  seem  often  to 
have  preferred  to  go  on  horseback,  for  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VII  of  England  is  described  as  journeying  to  Scotland  on  a 
“faire  palfrey,”  using  her  “vary  riche  litere”  in  “intryng  of  the 
good  townes.” 

The  coach  appears  to  have  been  invented  in  Hungary,  and  to 
have  been  first  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  Germany.  France 
seems  to  have  been  slow  to  take  up  the  new  fashion,  for  while  the 
Fdector  of  Bologne  had  twelve  carriages  in  his  suite,  Henri  IV’  of 
France  was  writing  to  some  friend  or  dignitary:  “I  cannot  come  to 
you  today,  because  my  wife  is  using  my  coach.” 

As  soon  as  the  new  vehicles  began  to  come  into  general  use  their 
effect  on  the  public  began  to  be  an  object  of  much  concern.  Duke 
Julius  of  Brunswick,  in  1 588,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  his  vassals 
to  ride  in  carriages,  giving  as  a  reason,  among  other  things,  “that 
the  useful  discipline  and  skill  in  riding  have  been  almost  lost;  and 
that  the  principal  cause  of  this  is,  that  our  vassals,  servants  and 
kinsmen  without  distinction,  young  and  old,  have  dared  to  give 
themselves  up  to  indolence,  and  ^o  riding  in  coaches.” 

In  England,  Taylor  the  Water-Poet,  Thames  bargeman  and 
writer  of  political  verses,  implied  that  the  gunpowder  plot  was  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  coaches.  He  describes  the  coach  as 
“a  close  hypocrite;  for  it  hath  a  cover  for  knavery,  and  curtains  to 
vaile  and  shadow  any  wickedness.” 

Others  less  interested  than  Taylor  looked  on  the  coach  as  a 
nuisance.  In  1673  the  writer  of  a  political  tract  is  seriously  worried 


Equirotal  Town  Coach 

One  of  the  “new  inventions”  in  coaches  described  in  Adams’  English  Pleasure  Carriages 
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by  the  congestion  of  traffic  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  London, 
and  recommends  the  suppression  of  coaches  within  that  area,  and 
the  limitation  of  other  coach  travellers  to  one  set  of  horses  and 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  travel  a  day. 

In  a  last  chapter  devoted  to  the  question  of  steam  railroads, 
then  in  their  infancy,  Mr.  Adams  proves  himself  open  minded  as  to 
the  success  of  the  new  means  of  locomotion.  He  lays  most  of  its 
faults  to  bad  construction  of  the  cars,  and  gives  the  opinion  that 
when  railway  builders  secure  the  cooperation  instead  of  the  rivalry 
of  expert  carriage  makers,  all  will  be  well  with  the  railway. 


Car  from  Pompf.ii,  a  very  Early 
Form  of  Wheeled  Vehicle 


Secretary’s  Column 

Acquisitions 

The  acquisitions  of  the  Society  during  the  summer  months  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign  ma¬ 
terial  cover  a  wide  field  and  are  a  strong  evidence  of  the  interest 
which  has  been  attracted  to  this  undertaking.  The  following  gifts  - 
are  gratefully  acknowledged: 

From  Edward  J.  Frost,  Vice-President,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  eighty-seven  volumes  of  the  records  of  the  Barberini  and 
Sciarra-Colonna  families  of  Italy,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

From  Henry  Stevens"  Son  and  Stiles,  I.ondon,  fifteen  old  pamphlets  relat¬ 
ing  to  .American  enterprises. 

From  Dr.  Wilhelm  Keilhau,  Kongelige  Frederiks  Universitet,  Oslo,  Nor¬ 
way,  a  monograph  entitled  “Norge  og  Verdenskrigen.” 
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From  Henry  B.  Little,  President,  Institution  for  Savings,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  records  of  the  Directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Newbury- 
port,  dating  from  1825. 

From  Gordon  R.  Hall,  Brookline,  ledger-cash  book  of  Capt.  Lott  Furbush, 
Westboro,  Mass. 

From  Charles  E.  Tuttle,  Rutland,  Vermont,  bills  of  sale  for  negro  slaves, 
for  years  1802,  1818  and  1844. 

From  Dr.  J.  Lavicka,  Acting  Consul  General,  Czechoslovak  Consulate,  a 
monograph  by  Dr.  Alois  Rasin  entitled  “Financial  policy  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  during  the  first  year  of  its  history”;  the  1929  year  book  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  republic  and  other  pamphlets. 

From  Joseph  P.  Day,  New  York,  Conyer,  La  Nobilita  commerciante,  2d 
ed.,  1773. 

From  a  correspondent  in  Berlin,  Germany,  38  Inaugural  Dissertations  on 
business  and  economic  subjects  required  by  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

From  Charles  S.  Rogerson,  President,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  the  banking  records  of  the  Central  National  Bank,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Fom  Hon.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  Boston,  publications  relating  to  financial 
activities  in  Hungary. 

From  John  J.  Turner,  Manager,  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Company,  Worcester, 
a  display  of  the  manufactured  razor  from  the  crude  steel  to  the  finished 
product. 

From  W.  H.  Durant,  Reading,  Mass.,  complete  file  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  .Air  Brake  .Association. 

From  William  Butler,  Newton,  Mass.,  rare  books  and  pamphlets  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“England’s  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,”  Thomas  Mun,  1713. 

“.An  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  domestick  affairs,”  1734. 

“.A  letter  to  a  friend,”  171'^. 

“Book-keeping  methodized,”  1752. 

From  Department  of  History,  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  Railroad  and  Immigration  Reports. 

Front  J.  S.  M.  Ward,  Federation  of  British  Industries,  Ix)ndon,  F.  B.  1. 
Registers  for  1928-29  and  1929-30.  Miscellaneous  government  and  in¬ 
dustrial  reports  from  England  and  many  foreign  countries. 

From  F.  Doerling,  Hamburg,  Germany,  thirteen  rare  books  relating  to  in¬ 
dustrial  and  economic  situations  in  Germany. 

From  Brookmire  Economic  Service,  New  York,  Stock  Tables  by  Franklin 
W.  Lantz. 

From  Mrs.  Grace  Child  Bevan,  Librarian,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  three  cases  of  insurance  reports  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  material  on  insurance  and  business  subjects. 

From  Secretary  of  State,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Government  publications 
on  economics,  specific  industries  and  finance. 
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From  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Sykes,  Medical  Director,  Connecticut  General  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  paper  and  survey  on  the  effect 
of  aviation  on  life  insurance  underwriting. 

From  Izba  Handlowa,  Krakow,  Poland,  pamphlets,  reports  and  statistical 
series  relating  to  the  industrial  development  of  Poland. 

From  Officers  of  the  Society,  account  books  of  William  Stearns  and  Com¬ 
pany,  shipping  logs  and  pictures,  whaling  items,  pictures  and  old  papers, 
and  several  boxes  of  miscellaneous  material;  also  “Voyages  to  Hawaii 
before  1860.“ 

From  Miss  Mary  Corliss,  Providence,  R.  L,  medals,  foreign  and  domestic 
letters  patent,  diaries,  records  of  litigation,  models  and  other  data  con¬ 
nected  with  the  invention  of  the  Corliss  Steam  Engine  by  the  late  George 
H.  Corliss. 

From  J.  B.  Comstock,  Advertising  Manager,  P.  and  F.  Corbin  Company, 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  “History  of  the  House  of  Corbin.” 

From  W.  K.  Flint,  Flint  Farm,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Farmers’  Almanack,  1798, 
and  American  Comic  Almanac,  1842. 


Membership 

The  General  Membership  of  the  Society  has  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  additions  since  the  last  report: 

Stewart  L.  Mims,  Vice-President,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Edward  F.  Albee,  President,  Keith-Albee-Orpheum  Circuit,  New  York 
City. 

B.  H.  Bristow  Draper,  Treasurer,  Draper  Corporation,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Prescott  Bigelow,  Partner,  Hayden  Stone  and  Company,  Boston. 

James  F.  Curtis,  Curtis,  Fosdick  and  Belknap,  New  York  City. 

Howell  Cheney,  Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Earle  P.  Charleton,  Vice-President,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Life  Member 

David  M.  Goodrich,  Director,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  New  York  City 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Business 
Historical  Society,  Inc. 

The  annual  meeting,  which  was  postponed  from  the  usual  date  in 
June,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  October  30.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  some  remarks  by  President  Taylor  on  the  progress  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  He  considers  it  very  satisfactory. 
Fifty  general,  and  twenty  four  affiliated  members  have  been  added 
since  a  year  ago  last  June,  making  a  total  membership  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  general  members,  of  whom  seven  are  life  members, 
and  an  affiliated  enrollment  of  eighty-six. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  also  satisfactory,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  inadequate  to  its  needs  if  more  rapid  progress  in 
its  work  is  to  be  achieved.  The  balance  of  the  Society  savings  bank 
account  at  the  State  Street  Trust  Company  stands  at  a  credit  of 
six  thousand  dollars,  upon  which  something  over  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  has  already  accrued  in  interest.  The  total  cash  balance  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  amounted  on  October  i  to  I9547. 

“The  acquisitions  of  the  Society  have  been  many  and  varied,” 
continued  Mr.  Taylor.  “Perhaps  the  most  important  one  was  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  generosity  of  our  fellow-member  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Frost,  Vice-President  of  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company  of 
Boston,  and  is  exhibited  before  you.  It  consists  of  eighty-seven 
volumes  of  Barberini  manuscripts  which,  when  translated,  will  dis¬ 
close  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  interesting  to  the  business 
man.” 
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Other  acquisitions  include  the  models,  medals  and  other  items  of 
interest  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  George  H.  Corliss  engine, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  records  of  the  house  of  Russell  and  Com¬ 
pany,  discovered  in  Canton,  China,  and  hundreds  of  books,  pam¬ 
phlets  and  documents  bearing  upon  all  manner  of  business  activity. 
The  development  of  many  foreign  contacts  has  resulted  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  great  deal  of  pamphlet  material  published  by  foreign 
governments,  societies  and  business  organizations.  The  interest 
which  has  been  shown  in  this  work  has  been  extrordianary,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  department  of  the  work 
will  spread  rapidly  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  election  of  officers  and  Councillors  followed.  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Redstone  were  reelected  to  the  offices  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  The  following  Councillors  were 
reelected,  for  the  term  expiring  in  1932: 

Joseph  P.  Day,  New  York. 

Samuel  Insull,  Chicago. 

Thomas  \V.  Lamont,  New  York. 

F.  L.  Lipman,  San  Francisco. 

H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  London. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  New  York. 

Owen  D.  Young,  New  York. 

The  following  new  Councillors  were  elected  to  fill  existing  vacan¬ 
cies: 

George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  New  York. 

James  D.  Dole,  Honolulu. 

Edward  J.  Frost,  Boston. 

Walter  S.  Gifford,  New  York. 

Robert  F.  Herrick,  Boston. 

Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Brooklyn.  ' 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  New  York. 

Henry  M.  Williams,  Boston. 

The  Councillors  of  the  Society'  are  chosen  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
—  for  their  importance  in  their  own  individual  businesses,  for  their 
interest  in  and  services  to  the  Society,  and  for  their  geographical 
location.  Our  idea  is  to  have  them  chosen  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  as  much  as  possible,  though,  naturally.  New  York,  as 
the  commercial  and  financial  center  of  the  country,  is  the  best 
represented. 
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After  the  election,  the  Barberini  mansucripts  were  formally 
presented  by  Mr.  Frost  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Dr.  Ger¬ 
trude  R.  B.  Richards  then  gave  a  brief  and  interesting  account  of 
the  Barberini  family,  and  of  what  we  may  expect  to  discover  from 
the  documents,  followed  by  an  address  by  Professor  N.  S.  B.  Gras 
on  the  value  of  research  to  business.  The  remarks  of  both  speakers 
follow  this  account. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  the  inspection  of  the  Bar¬ 
berini  and  other  manuscripts,  including  the  Russell  &  Company 
Hong  Kong  correspondence,  the  Prescott  Bigelow  papers,  and  the 
Corliss  collection.  Beside  the  Russell  papers  were  folders  from  the 
Israel  Thorndike  shipping  papers  and  the  Bigelow  Kennard  col¬ 
lection,  both  of  which  have  been  repaired  and  mounted  at  the 
Baker  Library.  The  contrast  between  these  well  preserved  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  pages  of  the  papers  from  China,  often  so  eaten  by 
insects  that  they  had  almost  the  consistency  of  lace,  was  mute  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  the  Society’s  work  and  the  need  of  extending  it. 


The  Value  of  Research  to  Business* 

N.  S.  B.  Gras 

When  this  subject  was  presented  to  me  it  appeared  quite  clearly 
as  a  challenge.  When  I  first  became  interested  in  the  history  of 
business,  it  was  as  a  study  somewhat  divorced  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  affairs.  I  was  a  student  of  economic  history  who  had 
become  convinced  that  the  fundamental  approach  to  this  subject 
was  along  the  line  of  private  enterprise.  Now  I  am  asked  to  point 
out  what  value  there  may  be  in  business  history  to  the  business 
man.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  discussion  I  ought  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  two  types  of  business  history;  one,  the  history  of 
individual  business  firms;  the  other,  business  history  in  general. 

Let  me  consider  first  of  all  the  history  of  the  individual  firm. 
If  we  study  the  history  of  a  private  business  firm  we  find  that  over 
a  period  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  there  are  a  great  many  forces  at 
work,  and  many  changes  of  policy,  some  of  which  have  led  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  some  to  disaster.  As  I  have  talked  with  business  men  about 
this  subject,  I  have  always  been  surprised  to  discover  that  the  one 
thing  which  they  do  not  consider  is  the  history  of  their  business. 

*  Reported  stenographically. 
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Of  course  as  far  as  technical  progress  goes,  there  will  always  be 
fundamental  changes  and  we  cannot  look  to  the  past  for  guidance. 
But  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  this  is  not  true.  Certain  policies 
have  made  and  others  unmade  many  industries. 

The  Dennison  Company  of  Framingham  has  undertaken  to 
compile  its  history  from  the  year  1844,  not  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  the  use  of  its  executives  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  changes  or  give  advice  on  the  policy  of  the  company.  This 
histoid*  is  very  voluminous  and  is  being  boiled  down  for  the  use  of 
executives  and  directors  of  the  company.  All  new  directors  are 
asked  to  read  this  shorter  version.  \Vhen  new'  problems  in  the  com¬ 
pany  come  up,  the  history  may  provide  advice  which  will  be  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  problems  in  hand  and  assist  the  directors  in  coming  to 
a  decision.  This  private  history  shows  that  the  firm  comes  back 
time  and  time  again  to  the  same  kind  of  situation  and  that  the 
history  of  the  company  is  repeating  itself  all  the  time. 

It  is  expected  that  business  history  will  enable  this  firm  to  guide 
its  future  action  in  a  very  practical  way.  I  have  taken  a  very  keen 
interest  in  what  is  in  this  history  and  Professor  Gay  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  permission  of  the  Dennison  Company  to  publish  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  up  to  1920.  We  have  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  we  shall  get  the  rest  of  the  history  from  1920  to 
the  present,  at  some  time. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  to  take  this  history  of  the  Den¬ 
nison  Company  to  certain  business  men  and  ask  them  w’hether 
something  comparable  would  be  applicable  to  their  particular 
business.  We  have  already  done  this  in  the  case  of  two  or  three 
companies  and  have  received  their  approval.  We  are  now  making 
plans  for  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  a  large  retail  store  in 
New  York  City.  It  seemed  to  the  executives  of  this  store  that 
many  changes  in  policy  had  taken  place  and  certain  of  them  had 
been  mistakes.  It  appeared  therefore  that  the  history  of  the  policy 
of  the  company  might  be  a  useful  thing  to  check.  The  technique 
and  methods  of  a  company  change  rapidly,  but  policy  is  more 
constant. 

I  have  been  interested  to  discover  how’  far  business  men  rely 
upon  their  memories,  and  I  have  found  that  they  do  rely  on  them 
for  what  has  happened  as  long  as  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago, 
and  in  some  cases  they  have,  naturally,  remembered  absolutely 
wTongly.  They  were  calling  upon  business  historv  that  was  entirely 
unreliable.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  in  the  future  a 
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new  class  of  business  auxiliaries  who  will  be  definitely  trained  to 
draw  upon  experiences  of  the  past  in  individual  firms  and  to  see 
what  has  been  done  before  under  certain  circumstances,  thus  help¬ 
ing  these  firms  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

General  business  history  and  its  use  to  the  business  man  are  next 
to  be  considered.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  very  intangible 
thing,  education,  which  we  need  only  mention  to  accept.  We  go 
into  business  without  any  special  training  or  experience  along  the 
line  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  We  know  political  history, 
social  history,  constitutional  history,  but  never  business  history. 
That  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a  mistake.  I  think  that  general  busi¬ 
ness  history  is  going  to  give  to  business  men  an  intellectual  in¬ 
terest  in  what  they  are  doing.  As  I  have  talked  with  men  who 
spend  all  day  in  their  offices  I  find  that  they  are  interested  only  in 
making  the  wheels  go.  They  are  surprised  when  I  say  that  I  am 
interested  from  an  intellectual  standpoint.  A  great  many  business 
men  do  not  have  this  interest  and  I  think  that  a  study  of  business 
history  helps  to  give  it  to  them.  Moreover,  business  men,  as  a 
general  rule,  seem  to  fail  almost  utterly  to  appreciate  the  great 
social  and  public  service  of  their  business.  Repeatedly  in  talking 
with  retired  business  men  I  have  found  this  to  be  true.  There  is 
great  social  importance  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  successful  private 
business  concern,  and  for  this  reason  we  ought  to  have  the  history 
of  business  men  and  know  the  way  in  which  they  have  met  their 
problems  and  made  their  work  successful.  Business  men  are  prin¬ 
cipally  known  in  after  years  for  their  service  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  philanthropic  work,  not  through  their  invaluable  service 
in  putting  together  capital  and  labor,  and  so  managing  them  as  to 
form  a  successful  business  enterprise.  Similarly  we  know  the  details 
of  the  lives  of  only  those  men  of  the  Renaissance  and  later  times 
who  became  patrons  of  the  arts  and  were  famous  in  other  ways 
than  in  business,  and  have  difficulty  in  finding  out  about  their 
business  methods.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  which  we  are  doing 
here  will  in  some  degree  correct  this  situation. 

At  the  Business  School  we  are  at  present  studying  the  history  of 
certain  individual  business  concerns  and  types  of  business.  We 
have  almost  finished  a  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  from 
1784  to  1865.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  interesting  story.  The  men 
who  formed  this  concern  were  not  trained  bankers  and  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  banking.  They  were  merchants,  and  had  no 
training  in  financial  work.  They  made  provision  for  sending  an 


official  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  how  to  run  a  bank.  The  early 
methods  of  this  bank  are  interesting.  At  first  they  required  the 
payment  of  small  percentage  for  money  put  on  deposit.  Later  they 
charged  no  premium,  and  finally  they  began  to  pay  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  This  bank  was  very  conservative  and  did  not  change  its 
methods  to  meet  the  economic  changes  taking  place  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War.  Other  banks  sprang  up  and  made  it  their  work 
to  assist  the  cotton  mills,  mines,  canal  building,  and  similar  under¬ 
takings  and  were  in  all  ways  more  progressive  than  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bank.  Naturally  they  went  ahead  rapidly.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bank  finally  amalgamated  with  another  bank. 

We  are  also^  working  on  the  John  Jacob  Astor  Papers  and  are 
writing  his  life,  which  is  now  well  under  way  and  will  probably  be 
ready  for  publication  in  about  two  years.  We  are  outlining  his 
interesting  career  from  the  time  when  he  started  in  the  musical  in¬ 
strument  and  fur  business,  through  his  travels  into  the  wilderness 
and  his  interest  in  far-western  exploration,  until  finally,  with 
shrewd  insight,  he  recognized  the  fact  that  New  York  was  the  fu¬ 
ture  center  of  American  commerce,  and  bought  up  a  great  deal  of 
land  which  later  became  extremely  valuable  and  formed  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  great  Astor  fortunes  of  today. 

We  are  working,  in  addition,  on  a  problem  or  case  book  which 
will  give  specific  examples  of  different  sorts  of  business  enter¬ 
prises  beginning  with  the  year  1200  and  coming  on  to  the  present. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  is  to  discover  the  way  in 
which  business  men  of  the  early  days  financed  their  business,  and 
secured  capital  for  their  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  laws 
were  passed  forbidding  usury  when  money  was  lent.  We  com¬ 
monly  find  that  the  solution  of  problems  was  quite  comparable 
with  the  solution  of  similar  ones  today. 

My  own  work,  that  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested,  is  to 
extend  our  work  in  business  history  to  include  more  history  of  par¬ 
ticular  business  firms.  The  Business  Historical  Society  has  laid  the 
basis  for  work  in  getting  together  the  records  which  they  have  col¬ 
lected.  This  splendid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Corning  has  helped  and  is  helping  immeasurably  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  accomplishment. 
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Dr.  Richards*  Report 

This  summer  when  I  was  in  Rome,  1  went  to  the  Vatican,  at  Mr.  Ayres’ 
suggestion,  to  see  what  I  could  discover  as  to  the  history  of  the  Barberini- 
Sciarra  di  Colonna  family  whose  account  books  have  just  been  presented 
to  The  Business  Historical  Society.  I  met  all  sorts  of  obstacles.  There 
were  serious  doubts  as  to  the  very  existence  of  such  a  family  or  such  a 
branch  of  either  family.  There  was  also  a  question  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  account  books  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  exceeding  great  kindness  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Vatican  Library’,  I  was  enabled  to  examine 
their  own  collection  of  business  documents  belonging  to  this  period  and  to 
the  Barberini  family  as  well  as  to  the  Sciarra  di  Colonna.  A  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  bindings,  hand-writing,  names  and  other  items,  all  combined  to 
disprove  the  suggestion  that  the  present  collection  were  forgeries,  but  the 
final  and  unalterable  evidence  lay  in  the  similarity  of  the  water  marks  on 
the  paper.  Since  my  return,  some  diligent  searching  in  the  VVidener  Li¬ 
brary  has  revealed  also  the  existence  of  a  Barberini-Sciarra  di  Colonna 
family  as  late  as  1879.  Then  there  were  three  unmarried  princesses  of  the 
line  living  at  Rome.  Who  represents  the  family  now  I  do  not  know  nor 
can  I  say  what  the  connection  is — if  indeed  there  is  any  at  all  —  between 
them  and  the  present  Barberini  princes. 

The  Barberini  family  came  from  Tuscany  to  Rome  about  the  time  that 
Maffeo  was  elected  Pope,  Urban  VIII,  in  1623,  an  event  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  rise  of  the  family  to  power.  Then,  in  1783  when  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini,  last  of  the  male  line,  died,  he  left  his  titles  and  estates 
to  the  son  of  his  sister,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Guilio  Cesare  Colonna  di  Sciarra. 
This  son,  Urbano,  took  the  name  of  Barberini-Colonna  di  Sciarra  and  it  is 
to  this  family,  father,  son,  uncle  and  immediate  descendants,  that  the  ac¬ 
count  books  belong. 

The  87  MS.  volumes  include  account  books  for  the  two  great  banking 
houses,  the  Monte  della  Pieta  and  the  Bank  of  Santo  Spirito  which  were 
administered  by  members  of  both  of  these  families,  as  well  as  their  own 
personal,  estate  and  household  account  books,  letter  books,  records  of 
religious  orders,  etc.,  etc. 

The  banking  records  cover  the  years  1630  to  1794,  with  very  few  breaks 
in  the  sequence.  Both  of  these  institutions  still  exist  carrying  on  much  the 
same  business  that  they  did  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  in  exactly 
the  same  buildings.  The  Monte  della  Pieta  has  always  been  a  combination 
of  bank  and  pawn  shop.  It  was  established  in  the  i6th  century  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Those  who  pawned  articles  had  18  months  in 
which  to  redeem  them;  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  might  renew  their 
tickets  free  of  charge.  Failure  to  do  this  meant  the  articles  were  forfeited 
and  sold,  the  proceeds  being  used  by  the  Monte  for  loans,  which  were  made 
without  interest  on  sums  less  than  500  francs,  at  2%  for  sums  over  that 
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amount.  In  addition  to  the  loan  department  there  was,  and  is,  a  public 
bank  where,  before  the  Unification  of  Italy,  apostolic  funds  were  deposited. 
The  Bank  of  Santo  Spirito  was,  prior  to  1870,  the  mint  of  Rome.  Con¬ 
sequently  these  records  of  the  activities  of  these  two  important  institutions 
are  of  almost  incalculable  importance  in  the  history  of  banking. 

Glancing  over  the  pages,  with  their  beautiful  copper  plate  chirc^raphy, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  wide  variety  of  the  transactions  there  recorded, 
involving  not  only  individuals  of  every  rank  or  of  no  rank  at  all,  but  other 
Italian  cities  and  France  and  Spain  as  well.  Letters  and  orders  of  exchange, 
credits  for  deposit,  orders  for  payment,  advances  on  crops,  deposits  to  the 
credit  of  foreigners;  all  of  these  occur  again  and  again  in  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  detail.  Here  is  an  item  taken  at  random  but  apparently  a  very 
typical  entry:  “Pay  to  the  order  of  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Excel¬ 
lent  Don  Ludovico  Sforza  and  Donna  .Artemesia  Colonna  2000  scudi  on 
account  of  12000  scudi  owed  by  us  for  the  dowry  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Duchessa  Artemesia,  and  2  scudi  for  the  use  of  the  2000  scudi  up  to  the 
present  date  and  of  2000  scudi  of  chatties  due  their  excellencies,  left  on  de¬ 
posit  in  the  Holy  Monte  della  Pieta  with  our  knowledge  and  consent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  dotal  instrument  of  the  surrogate  of  February 
27,  1647,  deposited  in  the  Campidoglio.” 

The  estate  books  refer  to  the  holdings  of  both  the  Barberini  and  the 
Colonna  di  Sciarra  families  near  Rome.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  huge  volume  —  a  veritable  librone  —  relating  to  the  management  of 
Monte  Libretto  in  the  Sabine  Hills  about  39  kilometers  from  Rome.  Monte 
Libretto  is  a  settlement  of  2500  or  more  inhabitants  held  successively  by 
theOrsini,  the  Barberini,  the  Colonna  di  Sciarra  families  and  now  belonging 
to  the  Petracca  Luigi.  It  includes  some  200  lesser  holdings,  as  well  as  a 
huge  baronial  castle  built  by  the  Barberini.  The  register  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  information  for  the  relation  between  proprietor  and  tenant  in  those  days 
when  feudalism  was  declining.  Here  one  finds  records  of  dues  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  baronial  ovens,  of  the  master’s  winnowing  machine,  of  land  held 
on  the  Mezzadria,  farming  on  shares,  still  one  of  the  greatest  problems  fac¬ 
ing  agricultural  Italy.  There  are  records  of  prices  of  commodities,  of  labour 
and  of  holdings,  and  for  the  most  part  these  are  satisfyingly  definite.  The 
personal  and  household  expense  books  are  likewise  valuable  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  wages,  on  food,  on  candles,  silver-ware,  clothing,  jewels,  stables, 
etc.  We  read  that  it  cost  seven  and  a  half  giuli  to  send  a  letter  to  Milan,  1 
scudo  to  send  it  to  Genoa  and  2  scudi  to  send  it  to  France.  One  entire  vol¬ 
ume  deals  with  amounts  paid  to  the  customs,  month  by  month.  Here  is 
one  item:  “To  the  Custom  Official  of  the  Dogana  of  Ripa  Grande,  for 
freedom  from  examination  and  tax  of  four  boxes  sent  me  from  Naples, 
29  lire.” 

One  of  the  most  important  volumes  is  that  dealing  with  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Palazzo  de  Sciarra  in  Rome,  now  the  office  of  the  Giornale  d’ltalia. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  even  the  Italian  guide  books  mention 
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the  fact  that  this  palace  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1788;  all  date  it  as 
from  the  early  i6th  century.  This  volume  contains  all  the  details  of  the 
building,  the  contract  with  the  master-builder,  covering  several  folio  pages; 
the  agreement  as  to  amount  and  cost  of  materials;  the  agreement  to  keep  a 
certain  sum  deposited  in  the  Monte  della  Pieta  for  the  use  of  the  contractor 
and  his  promise  to  forfeit  the  amount  if  the  building  is  not  finished  on 
time.  Artists,  bricklayers,  masons,  cabinet  makers,  etc.,  all  have  their  in¬ 
dividual  contracts. 

In  addition  to  the  Barberini-Sciarra-Colonna  documents,  there  are  three 
small  volumes  belonging  to  Andrea  di  Luca  Pitti,  of  the  famous  Florentine 
family  who  began  the  Pitti  Palace  and  who  were  ruined  by  the  Medici. 
These  books,  written  in  a  crabbed,  almost  illegible  hand,  are  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  entries  of  money  paid  to  city  officials,  to  weavers, 
spinners,  and  for  a  variety  of  things  of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
entries  are  usually  definite  enough  to  be  of  positive  value  for  the  years  they 
cover,  1568-1585. 

In  one  place  we  read: 

“On  this  day  I  bou^t  a  pig  at  the  Porta  alia  Croce  net  weight  149  lbs. 
for  1 21  lire. 


Tax  at  the  gate  .  . 
Killing  and  salting. 
Quart  of  salt  .  .  . 
Quatrino  of  meal  . 
Loss  by  bleeding  . 


2.13.14 

1 

2 


73 


2-4 


Left  to  be  salted  and  eaten  about  70  pounds.” 


There  are  also  records  of  daily  ex|>enses,  for  the  table,  money  paid  for 
exemption  from  offices,  taxes,  etc.  Transcribed  or  even  translated  with 
proper  annotations,  these  volumes  would  throw  light  on  many  aspects  of 
Italian  commercial  history  under  the  Grand  Dukes.  No  one  interested  in 
the  social  and  commercial  history  of  Italy,  of  commerce  and  of  banking, 
can  fail  to  see  how  valuable  this  collection  of  documents  is,  how  fortunate 
The  Business  Historical  Society  is  to  have  so  unusual  a  collection,  and  how 
equally  fortunate  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  is  to 
have  the  collection  in  its  custody,  freely  accessible  to  those  who  are  able 
to  use  the  information  it  contains. 


China  and  the  Foreign  Devils 

The  name  “Russell  and  G)mpany,”  heading  a  package  of  business 
papers  and  correspondence,  which  lay  for  years  a  prey  to  white  ants 
before  they  found  their  way  to  the  S<Kiety,  recalls  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  and  one  of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  trades  carried  on 
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by  American*  sailing  vessels.  Russell  and  Company  was  the  best- 
known  American  house  at  Canton  in  the  pre- treaty  f)eriod,  when 
a  few  foreign  merchants  carried  on  a  business  there  which  ran 
up  into  the  millions,  in  teas,  silks,  furs,  sandalwood,  opium,  and 
western  manufactured  goods.  A  consolidation  of  several  of  the 
principal  American  firms,  the  company  was  for  years  the  prin¬ 
cipal  representative  of  the  American  business  in  Canton.  The 
papers  were  a  gift  from  Mr.  Robert  Shewan,  of  Shewan  Tomes 
and  Company,  of  Hong  Kong. 

Until  the  treaty  of  1842,  when  four  additional  ports  were  opened. 
Canton  was  the  only  city  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  which  foreigners 
were  admitted.  There  alone  the  nineteenth-century  West  touched 
the  borders  of  a  past  age,  of  a  people  leisured,  still  savoring  of  the 
days  when  the  Old  Testament  was  history  in  the  making,  and  sea¬ 
soned  from  ancient  times  in  commerce.  Alexander  Michie,  writing  the 
bic^aphy  of  the  second  British  minister  to. China,  says,  in  describing 
the  Chinese  merchants; 

“Of  all  the  accomplishments  the  Chinese  nation  has  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  milleniums  of  its  history,  there  is  none  in  which  it  has  at¬ 
tained  to  such  perfect  mastery  as  in  the  science  of  buying  and  selling. 
The  Chinese  possess  the  Jews’  passion  for  exchange.  All  classes, 
from  the  peasant  to  the  prince,  think  in  money,  and  the  instinct  of 
appraisement  supplies  to  them  the  place  of  a  ready  reckoner,  con¬ 
tinuously  converting  objects  and  opportunities  into  cash.  Thus  sur¬ 
veying  mankind  and  all  its  achievements  with  the  eye  of  an  auction¬ 
eer,  invisible  note-book  in  hand,  external  impressions  translate 
themselves  automatically  into  the  language  of  the  market-place,  so 
that  it  comes  as  natural  to  the  Chinaman  as  to  the  modern  American 
...  to  reduce  all  forms  of  appreciation  to  the  common  measure  of 
the  dollar.” 

It  was  this  trait  that  led  the  Chinese  to  allow  the  despised  for¬ 
eigner  even  a  precarious  foothold  within  his  gates.  The  outsiders, 
officially  known  as  “  barbarians”  and  “foreign  devils,”  were  segregated 
and  regulated  in  a  community  by  themselves.  Thirteen  hongs,  long 
buildings  several  stories  high  and  usually  provided  with  broad  veran¬ 
dahs,  contained  the  counting  rooms,  go-downs  (storehouses),  offices, 
and  living  quarters  of  the  merchants,  each  of  the  twelve  principal 
nations  represented  occupying  a  building,  and  the  thirteenth  being 
known  as  the  Chow-chow,  or  mixed  hong. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  his  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts ^ 
gives  a  colorful  description  of  the  approach  to  the  foreign  settlement 
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as  the  Yankee  trader,  coming  from  the  haunts  of  the  sea-otter  on  the 
Northwest  coast,  by  way  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  passed  between 
Luzon  and  Formosa,  made  Lintin  Island,  and,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  piratical  junks  and  pausing  at  the  old  Portuguese  fac¬ 
tory  of  Macao,  sailed  up  the  river  past  the  Bogue  forts  to  Whampwa, 
the  anchorage  for  all  foreign  merchantmen: 

“There  the  Hoppo  came  aboard  to  receive  gifts  for  wife,  mother, 
and  self,  and  measure  the  ship  for  her  ‘  cumshaw  ’  duty.  Thence  her 
cargo  was  lightered  in  chop-boats  twelve  miles  upstream  to  Canton, 
landed  at  Jackass  Point,  and  stored  in  a  factory  or  hong  hired  from 
one  of  the  tv(elve  Chinese  security  merchants,  who  had  a  monopoly 
of  foreign  trade,  and  acted  as  commercial  godfathers  to  the  Fan- 
Kwae,  or  foreign  devils. 

“To  the  Yankee  seaman,  fresh  from  the  savage  wilderness  of  the 
Northwest,  how  marvelous,  bewildering  was  old  Canton!  Against  a 
background  of  terraced  hongs  with  their  great  go-downs  or  ware¬ 
houses,  which  screened  the  forbidden  City  of  Rams  from  foreign 
gaze,  flowed  the  river,  bearing  a  city  of  boats  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  dreamed.  Moored  to  the  shore  were  flower-boats,  their 
upper  works  cunningly  carved  into  the  shape  of  flowers  and  birds,  and 
strange  sounds  issuing  from  their  painted  windows.  Mandarin  boats 
decorated  with  gay  silk  pennants,  and  propelled  by  double  banks  of 
oars,  moved  up  and  down  in  stately  cadence.  Great  tea-deckers, 
with  brightly  lacquered  topsides  and  square  sail  of  brown  matting, 
brought  the  Souchong,  Young  Hyson,  and  Bohea  from  up-river.  In 
and  out  darted  thousands  of  little  sampans,  housing  entire  families 
who  plied  their  humble  trades  afloat.  Provision  dealers  cried  their 
wares  from  boats  heaped  high  with  colorful  and  deadly  produce. 
Barbers’  skiffs  announced  their  coming  by  the  twanging  of  tweezers, 
emblem  of  their  skippers’  painful  profession.  Twilight  brought  the 
boat  people  to  their  moorings,  a  bamboo  pole  thrust  in  oozy  bottom, 
and  paper  lanterns  diffused  a  soft  light  over  the  river.  For  color  and 
exotic  flavor  there  was  no  trade  like  the  old  China  trade,  no  port 
like  Canton.’’ 

The  twelve  merchants  referred  to  together  formed  the  Co-hong. 
Each  foreign  trader  was  secured  by  one  of  these  merchants,  as  were 
also  the  compradors,  or  general  factotums  attached  to  the  various 
establishments.  A  factory  meant  the  offices  and  quarters  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  firm.  The  personnel  consisted  of  the  tai-pan,  chief  of  the  house, 
and  other  partners,  the  “pursers’’  (clerks  or  assistants),  the  com- 
pradore,  the  linguists,  the  shroflF,  or  money  dealer,  and  the  coolies. 
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Houqua,  the  Senior  Hong  Merchant  at  Canton  in  Pre-Treaty 
Days.  The  Hong  Merchants  acted  as  Commercial 
Godfathers  to  the  “Foreign  Devils” 
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An  old  resident  of  the  factories  and  partner  of  Russell  and  Company, 
William  Hunter,  characterizes  the  linguists  as  being  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  no  language  but  their  own.  They  were  Chinese, 
versed  in  Pidgin-English,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Hoppo,  or 
customs  official,  to  act  as  interpreters  for  the  foreigners.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  linguists  were  know  as  Old  Tom,  Young  Tom,  and  Alantsae. 
One  of  the  eight  principal  regulations  which  were  supposed  to  govern 
the  behavior  of  the  foreign  devils  provided  that  a  linguist  must  ac¬ 
company  foreigners  “  taking  the  air”  on  a  visit  to  the  Flower  Gardens 
or  the  Honam  Joss-house.  These  excursions  were  permitted  on  the 
8th,  1 8th,  and  28th  days  of  the  moon,  but  even  then  they  had  to  be 
made  in  “droves  of  not  over  ten  at  a  time.” 

Another  regulation  stipulated  that  “neither  women,  guns,  spears, 
nor  arms  of  any  kind  can'be  brought  to  the  Factories.” 

The  former  rule,  like  a  number  of  others,  notably  that  against 
smuggling  in  opium,  officially  designated  as  “  foreign  mud,”  was  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Opium  was  regularly 
carried  from  the  rendezvous  at  Lintin  Island  to  its  various  destina¬ 
tions  by  swift  boats  known  as  “scrambling  dragons”  and  “fast 
crabs,”  under  the  sanction  of  the  official  wink.  The  order  against 
bringing  women  to  the  factories  was,  however,  kept  for  the  most  part, 
and  a  bachelor  community  life  reigned  at  the  hongs. 

There  were  compensations  for  the  semi-exile  in  which  the  China 
merchants  lived  for  years  at  a  time,  in  the  factories  during  the  tea 
season,  and  at  the  cooler  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao,  directly 
on  the  sea,  in  the  summer. 

“The  Factory,”  says  Hunter,  referring  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  “entertained  with  unbounded  hospitality  and  in  a  princely 
style.  Their  dining-room  was  of  vast  dimensions,  opening  upon  the 
terrace  overlooking  the  river.  On  the  left  was  a  library,  amply 
stocked;  on  the  right  a  billiard  room.  At  one  extremity  of  the  din¬ 
ing-room  was  a  life-size  portrait  of  George  IV  in  royal  robes,  with 
crown  and  sceptre.  .  .  . 

“  From  the  ceiling  depended  a  row  of  huge  chandeliers  with  wax 
lights;  the  table  bore  candelabra,  reflecting  a  choice  service  amidst 
quantities  of  silver  plate.” 

At  the  date  of  the  papers,  however,  all  this  had  passed.  The  old 
order,  with  the  entente  cordiale  which  existed  between  Co-hong  and 
foreign  merchants,  the  well-understood,  liberal  interpretation  of  cus¬ 
toms  laws  and  regulations,  the  varying  degrees  of  severity  in  whose 
wording  simply  meant  a  more  or  less  urgent  demand  for  money  on 
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the  part  of  the  officials,  was  swept  away  in  the  years  between  1 839 
and  1842,  by  the  Opium  War.  A  sudden  right-about-face  on  the  part 
of  the  government  in  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  smuggling  of  opium, 
from  the  playing  of  an  elaborate  game  of  words  which  meant  one 
thing  and  said  another,  to  a  sincere  intention  to  stop  the  importation 
of  the  drug,  was  the  match  that  lit  the  train  of  powder.  The  real 
issue  lay  between  the  restless  prc^ressiveness  of  the  West  and  the 
eternal  conservatism  of  China.  Sooner  or  later  occidental  trade  was 
bound  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  held  it  back  from  a  new  field 
so  rich  in  possibilities. 

By  the  decade  of  the  ’sixties,  a  number  of  ports  and  the  Yangtze 
River  were  opened  to  foreigners  for  trade,  and  foreign  legations 
had  been  established  at  Peking,  a  privilege  only  wrested  from  the 
Chinese  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  old  thirteen  factories  were 
burned,  the  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong  had  been  established  on 
a  rocky  and  desolate  island  and  had  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a 
flourishing  city,  and  the  center  of  trade  had  shifted  from  Canton  to 
Shanghai. 

In  their  references  to  routine  transactions,  the  Russell  and  Com¬ 
pany  letters  from  the  Hong  Kong  house  to  what  was  now  the  Canton 
branch  show  the  changes  that  two  and  a  half  decades  had  wrought. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Northwest  fur  trade,  the  imports  by 
American  firms  had  long  been  drawn  first  from  British,  and  then  from 
New  England  manufactures.  Sandalwood  was  another  article  im¬ 
ported  in  the  early  days  in  exchange  for  silks  and  teas.  The  story 
goes  that  a  captain,  sailing  from  New  York  for  John  Jacob  Astor, 
stopping  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  took 
the  opportunity  to  restock  with  firewood.  When  he  arrived  at  Can¬ 
ton,  a  mandarin  who  was  among  the  visitors  to  the  ship  noticed  the 
firewood,  and  asked  the  price  of  it.  The  captain  was  amused  at  the 
question,  but  said  he  was  open  to  an  offer.  The  mandarin  offered  five 
hundred  dollars  a  ton.  The  fuel  the  captain  had  taken  on  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  was  sandalwood.  For  seventeen  years  the  secret  was 
kept,  and  John  Jacob  Astor  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  article.  After 
that  sandalwood  took  an  important  place  among  Canton  imports. 
In  the  letters  we  see  the  decadence  of  this  once  profitable  trade.  A 
postscript  to  one  of  them  says: 

'  “We  are  not  disposed  to  sell  any  sandalwood  at  present  rates  — 
The  trade  at  the  South  Sea  Islands  seems  to  be  on  its  last  legs,  and  we 
don’t  look  for  any  further  receipts  of  wood  from  that  quarter  beyond 
perhaps  a  small  quantity  now  waiting  shipment  in  Sydney.” 
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One  of  the  Books  of  Russtll  and  Company,  showing  the  Insect-Eaten  Condition 
OF  Some  of  the  Paces  and  Bindings.  The  Opposite  Pace  shows  a  Typical  Chinese 

“Chow  Chow”  Cargo 
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The  character  of  exports  had  changed  less.  Teas  and  silks  still  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  principal  articles  mentioned,  along  with  matting,  white 
or  red  checked,  for  which  there  are  many  orders.  There  are  a  good 
many  mentions  of  cochineal,  vermilion,  cassia,  and  tobacco.  Quick¬ 
silver  seems  to  have  been  a  new  article  of  import,  to  which  there  are  a 
number  of  references.  Rhubarb  occurs  once  or  twice,  an  article  to 
which  the  Chinese  attributed  much  importance  in  pre-treaty  days, 
saying  that  the  health  of  the  western  world  was  dependent  on  it. 

Another  letter  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  South  American  market: 

“This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Julius  Bernstein,  who  has  come 
from  Valparaiso  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  the  Chilian  market,  and  who 
will  require  more  or  less  of  a  chow  chow  cargo  from  Canton. 

“You  will  please  furnish  Mr.  Bernstein  with  every  information  re¬ 
garding  matting,  fire  crackers,  furniture,  silk  piece  goods  &c  to  enable 
him  to  give  us  his  orders  when  he  returns  to  Hong  Kong.” 

The  early  taste  for  Canton  willow-ware  had  gone  the  way  of  the 
sea-otter  and  sandalwood,  but  in  1 867  it  reappears  in  a  solitary  order 
from  a  conservative  gentleman,  a  member  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Canton  trade.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Sturgis  wants  a  dinner  set  of 
the  “  usual  blue  Fit2hugh  Chinaware,”  like  several  sent  him  between 
the  years  1861  and  1865. 

Directions  that  the  set  be  insured  at  its  face  value,  and  another  let¬ 
ter  having  reference  to  the  Yangtze  Insurance  Association  indicate 
an  innovation  in  business  methods.  Insurance  was  a  thing  unheard 
of  at  Canton  before  the  Opium  War. 

The  ships  mentioned  in  the  letters  are  for  the  most  part  still  sailing 
vessels,  but  here  and  there  is  a  mention  of  the  P  and  O  steamers. 
Foreign  craft,  steamers  in  particular,  were  more  and  more  supplant¬ 
ing  the  junks  which  had  carried  on  the  coastwise  trade  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Some  sailing  craft  were  used,  decorated  with  an  eye  on 
each  side  like  the  native  boats,  in  a  characteristically  Chinese  gesture 
toward  conforming  to  custom  in  name  at  least. 

Robert  Bennett  Forbes,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  versatile 
of  the  merchants  of  his  day,  and  head  of  Russell  and  Company  for 
some  years,  was  in  the  van  of  experimentation  with  steam  for  ocean¬ 
going  vessels.  He  tells  in  his  autobiography  of  sending  two  sailing 
vessels  with  auxiliary  steam  power  to  Canton  as  early  as  1844  and 
’45.  Both  of  them  demonstrated  their  superiority  to  sailing  craft  to 
his  satisfaction,  but  the  Canton  members  of  the  firm  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  them,  and  did  not  give  them  a  fair  chance.  As  late  as  1867 
the  Hong  Kong  house  writes  to  the  Canton  branch,  in  requesting  the 
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small  steamer  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes:  “You  can  arrange 
with  the  Capt.  of  the  ‘Jeejebhoy’  or  ‘Prince  Albert’  to  tow  her,  much 
more  cheaply,  we  think,  than  to  let  her  steam  down  here.’’ 

There  is  a  memorandum  at  the  end  of  one  letter  directing  the  Can¬ 
ton  house  to  “pay  Houqua  $35,000,  drawing  upon  us  to  provide 
funds.’’  In  1867  the  name  Houqua  still  stood  for  honorable  and  up¬ 
right  dealing,  as  in  the  years  before  the  treaty,  when  it  was  worn  by 
the  senior  hong  merchant.  But  a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
ethics  of  the  Chinese  mercantile  community  at  lai^e  in  its  dealings 
with  the  foreigner.  In  the  days  of  the  old  Canton  factories,  the  word 
of  either  a  Chinese  or  foreign  merchant  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 
Promissory  notes  were  almost  unknown.  The  procedure  was  simply 
to  “puttee  book,’’  that  is,  both  parties  recorded  a  financial  transac¬ 
tion  in  their  own  books.  The  Chinese  scorned  the  idea  of  litigation 
in  connection  with  business  obligations.  A  foreign  merchant  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe  in  shipping  a  consignment  of  tea  or  silk 
received  from  any  member  of  the  Co-hong,  without  inspection. 

The  commercial  honor  of  even  the  lesser  Chinese  business  men  is 
illustrated  by  a  story  in  Robert  Bennett  Forbes’  autobiography,  of  a 
second  class  silk  dealer  named  Teeshing  who  had  in  his  hands  for  dye¬ 
ing  several  thousand  pieces  of  crepe  belonging  to  Mr.  Cushing,  the 
agent  of  Perkins  and  Company.  A  fire  in  the  city  had  destroyed  much 
property. 

“  After  the  fire  was  got  under  control  the  poor  fellow  came  to  Mr. 
Cushing  with  a  long  face,  lamenting  his  misfortunes.  ‘  Well,’  said  Mr. 
Cushing,  ‘  how-fashion  speak  and  let  me  know  the  worst.’  Teehsing 
answered,  ‘Ayah,  my  welly  solly,  my  shop  all  gone;  my  pack-house 
all  gone;  my  have  lose  eighty-five  piece  shawl.’  It  appeared  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  saving  the  goods  of  his  employer  and  was  him¬ 
self  nearly  ruined.’’ 

Chinese  merchants  were,  as  well,  what  they  proudly  called  “  large- 
hearted.’’  A  favorite  anecdote  of  Houqua  is  given  by  Morison  in  his 
Maritime  History: 

“Houqua’s  name  was  a  household  word  in  Boston  merchants’ 
families.  They  never  tired  of  describing  old  Houqua  tearing  up  the 
promissory  note  of  a  homesick  Bostonian,  with  the  remark,  ‘You  and 
I  olo  flen;  you  belong  honest  man  only  no  got  chance.  .  .  .  Just  now 
have  setlee  counter,  alia  finishee;  you  go,  you  please.’’ 

The  letters  reflect  a  sadly  different  level  of  honesty  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese.  Complaint  after  complaint  is  recorded  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  silk.  A  considerable  part  of  the  weight  of  some  was 


The  Hongs  of  Oi.d  Canton 

These  buildings  were  the  combined  offices,  storehouses,  and  residences  of  the  foreign 
community  at  Canton  in  the  early  days  of  the  China  trade 


due  to  the  damp  condition  in  which  it  was  packed.  The  latest  of  these 
letters  advises  the  Canton  establishment  to  collect  part  of  the  value 
of  the  damaged  silks  from  the  various  Chinese  from  whom  they  were 
bought. 

“The  matter  needs  thorough  investigation,”  writes  the  correspond¬ 
ent  from  Hong  Kong,  “and  we  could  advise  that,  in  future  ship¬ 
ments,  the  inspection  be  made  by  an  experienced  silk  inspector,  and 
not  trusted  to  the  honor  of  the  Chinese  dealers.” 

The  forcible  encroachment  of  the  West  on  the  carefully  guarded 
seclusion  of  the  ancient  empire  had  substituted  enmity  and  suspicion 
for  the  old  friendly  relations,  precarious  as  they  were,  and  without 
much  real  understanding  on  either  side,  and  made  it  a  virtue  in  the 
Chinese  to  thwart  the  intruder  in  every  way.  The  battle  was  not  yet 
won.  The  Chinese  retreated  step  by  step,  still  opposing  a  wall  of  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  and  elusive  dealing  to  the  onslaughts  of  the  “bar¬ 
barians.” 

Backstage  with  Edison 

An  item  of  timely  interest  has  been  discovered  among  a  pile  of  old, 
records  given  to  the  Baker  Library  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  the  facsimile  of  a  notebook  kept  by  Thomas  A.  Edison 


One  of  the  Drawings  taken  from  a  Notebook  kept  bv^Thomas  A.  Edison 
DURING  HIS  Experiments  on  the  Telephone  Transmitter 
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during  his  experiments  on  the  carbon  telephone  transmitter.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  telephone  interference  case  of 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  vs.  the  National  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Company  et  al.  The  Court  decided  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  not  infringing  the  Berliner  patent,  under  which  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  was  operating,  as  their  instruments 
embodied  no  invention  of  Berliner’s,  but  only  Edison’s  discovery 
of  the  carbon  electrode  and  Hughes’  discovery  of  what  is  described 
as  “  microphonic  action,  or  the  fact  that  sound  waves  produce  re¬ 
markable  variations  of  resistance  at  a  loose  or  feeble  contact  be¬ 
tween  solid  electrodes  in  constant  contact,  whereby  speech  may  be 
transmitted.” 

The  scrawled  drawings,  informal  style,  and  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Edison’s  notes  are  refreshing  and  unexpected  in  their 
setting  or  court  proceedings.  Reading  the  hastily  written  pages 
one  is  transported  from  the  court  room,  with  its  maze  of  techni¬ 
calities  and  legal  language,  to  Edison’s  laboratory,  where  one 
follows  by  daily  steps  the  working  out  of  the  carbon  transmitter 
which  made  the  telephone  a  practical  instrument. 

The  earliest  drawings  are  dated  November  i6,  1875,  several 
months  before  Bell’s  patent  was  issued.  They  are  only  very  sketch¬ 
ily  explained,  at  times  only  labelled  ‘‘Acoustic  telegraph.”  One 
has  directions  from  Edison  written"'across  a  corner,  ‘‘Kreuse  — 
Please  start  on  this  right  away  with  Jim.  If  you  want  brass  there 
is  an  order  you  can  fill  on  my  desk.” 

In  August,  1876,  after  the  date  of  Bell’s  patent,  Edison  makes  a 
resume  of  his  experiments  so  far.  He  seems  to  have  been  much 
concerned  with  trying  various  materials  for  the  diaphragm.  He 
got  his  best  results,  he  says,  with  a  two-inch  diaphragm,  brass  in 
the  transmitter,  and  parchment  in  the  receiver —  ‘‘singing  in  any 
key  can  be  transmitted  accurately.”  With  another  arrangement 
they  found  that  singing  and  playing  on  the  cornet  were  transmitted 
perfectly. 

As  early  as  October,  1876,  he  was  experimenting  with  the  plum¬ 
bago  film  transmitter  which  he  patented  the  following  February. 
We  find  a  rough  drawing  of  a  mouthpiece  and  disc,  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  ‘‘this  works  but  not  so  good  as  Plumbago  on  hard  rub¬ 
ber.”  This  was  the  material  used  for  the  disc  patented,  which  is 
shown  a  few  pages  later.  The  second  drawing  is  the  original  on 
which  the  application  for  the  patent  was  made.  At  the  time  of  this 
first  patent,  although  he  was  working  with  carbon,  he  does  not 
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seem  as  yet  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  the  electrical  resistance 
of  carbon  varying  inversely  with  the  pressure  upon  it,  on  which  his 
later  patent  was  based. 

In  June,  1877,  after  the  date  of  his  second  patent  for  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  pronounced  by  the  Court  “operative  but  not  practi¬ 
cal,”  we  find,  after  some  preliminary  references  to  the  same  idea, 
an  entry  headed  “experiments  to  determine  the  availability  of 
Plumbago  mixed  with  different  substances  for  a  disc  which  by 
variable  pressure  shall  give  us  variable  resistance.”  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  follows  a  long  series  of  experiments  for  determining  the  proper 
binder  for  the  carbon.  15  grm  plumbago  and  1  grm  isinglass  is 
tried,  which  is  “pretty  good.  .  .  Unknown  plumbago  mixture 
simply  elegant.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  find  out  what  this 
combination  is.  We  believe  it  is  Plumbago  with  a  large  proportion 
of  Isinglass  or  Gelatin.” 

With  a  combination  of  1 5  grm  plumbago  and  2  grm  Woodbridge 
clay  they  got  “whistling  only  by  a  fine  adjustment,  also  whisper¬ 
ing.”  15  grm  plumbago  and  1  grm  starch  gave  “whispering  best 
we  have  had  yet  seems  like  talking.  We  got  the  sh !  all  perfect  on 
this.”  While  1 5  grm  plumbago  and  6  grm  starch  was  extra  good  on 
“lowest  faintest  whisper.”  “Bully  good!  !  !”  is  underlined  three 
times  at  the  bottom  of  the  entry. 

There  are  more  notes  on  the  telephone,  and  a  few  on  the  phono¬ 
graph,  and  quite  irrelevantly,  on  a  page  with  an  unlabelled  draw¬ 
ing,  “if  that  fellow  don’t  go  away  I  am  going  to  put  lights  out  and 
put  Induction  coil  on  him,”  signed  “James  Adams.” 

After  this  glimpse  of  the  Edison  laboratory  during  the  progress 
of  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  present  age,  the  evidence  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  caveats  and  patent  specifications  to  the  end  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  yet  to  be  discovered  how  many  more  intimate  bits  of 
history  are  contained  in  this  unpromising  pile  of  law  records. 


3n  iUemoriam 

The  Society  has  once  more  been  unfortunate  in  losing  a  valued  mem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  John  Whittemore  Farwell,  of  Boston.  Born  at  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1843,  he  was  largely  identified  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  textile  industry  throughout  his  career.  In  1872  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1885.  But  for  the  most  part  his  interests  were  con- 
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cerned  with  business.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  and 
director  of  the  Cabot  Mill,  and  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Farwell 
Mill  and  Farwell  Bleachery.  In  addition,  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  the  Western  and  Atlas 
National  Bank,  the  Worcester  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Storage  Warehouse. 

With  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  many  business  connections,  he 
still  found  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in  historical  matters.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
trustee,  and  also  held  membership  in  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  and  the 
Colonial  Society,  as  well  as  this  organization.  The  Society  will  feel 
his  loss  keenly. 

Some  of  the  Larger  Acquisitions  of  the 
Baker  Library  for  1929 

Backus  Account  Books 

These  old  account  books,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Allyn,  of  Groton, 
Conn.,  consist  of  ten  daybooks,  five  ledgers,  and  portions  of  other  day¬ 
books.  There  is  a  continuous  record  of  accounts  from  1792  to  1814.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  James  Backus  was  the  proprietor  of  a  “country  store” 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  dealing  in  such  commodities  as  nails,  hoops,  pen¬ 
knives,  shingles,  leather,  beef,  shoe  binding,  moreen,  baize,  cloth,  buttons, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  flaxseed,  raisins,  rum,  molasses,  tea,  dictionaries,  and 
Bibles.  There  is  a  break  of  20  years  in  the  records,  then  follows  a  day¬ 
book  dating  from  1834  to  1838,  and  a  ledger  from  1846  to  1850,  the  latter 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  farm  accounts. 

Chase  Collection 

Chase  Family  Books  and  Papers 

These  books  and  papers  are  the  gift  of  Miss  Florence  Chase  of  Lyndon, 
Vt.,  granddaughter  of  E.  B.  Chase,  who  was  General  Manager  and  Director 
of  the  Connecticut  &  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.  Co.  and  head  of  the  Chase 
family.  There  are  in  this  collection  books  of  farm  and  general  store  ac¬ 
counts,  1833  to  i860,  and  educational  expenses  incurred  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  1S48  to  1850,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School,  1851. 

Amijng  the  papers  are  old  deeds,  speeches  by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in 
1862  on  “Maritime  Rights,”  and  by  Hon.  James  S.  Green  of  Missouri  on 
‘‘Territorial  Policy,”  i860;  bills  of  Miss  Martha  E.  Chase  for  tuition  at 
Miss  Aiken’s  Seminary  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  for  gowns  purchased  in 
Paris  in  1874  by  Miss  Chase  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Chase. 
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Connecticut  ^  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.  Co.y  and 
Passumpsic  Stage  Coach  Co. 

These  papers  were  also  given  by  Miss  Chase  to  the  Baker  Library. 
They  cover  the  years  from  1846  to  1870,  with  contracts  for -the  building  of 
the  railroad,  and  the  extension  from  St.  Johnsbury  to  Barton,  Vt.,  bills 
for  labor  and  equipment,  payrolls,  awards  and  damages,  and  papers  show¬ 
ing  E.  B.  Chase’s  connection  with  the  railroad  from  its  commencement. 
He  was  also  part  owner  of  the  Passumpsic  Stage  Coach  Co.,  for  which 
company  there  are  in  this  collection  waybills  for  the  years  1848,  1849, 
and  1850,  and  bills  for  the  expenses  and  upkeep  of  the  company  for  the 
same  period. 

Enoch  CousenSy  Kennebunkporty  Me. 

This  collection,  the  gift  of  F.  H.  Cousens,  consists  of  about  50  account 
books  and  a  lai^e  box  of  papers,  the  records  of  a  “country  store”  at  Ken- 
nebunkport.  Me.  The  IxMks  date  from  1838  to  1917.  A  leaf  in  the  front 
of  a  daybook  for  1 838  gives  a  biographical  sketch  of  Enoch  Cousens  and 
a  picture  of  his  residence. 

Fleek  Collection 

Four  inventory  books  of  wholesale  grocers  of  Newark,  Ohio,  dating  from 
186a  to  1895,  the  gift  of  John  S.  Fleek,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  business 
was  organized  March  1, 1861,  by  John  S.  Fleek  and  George  B.  Sherwood, 
under  the  name  of  Fleek  &  Sherwood. 

Haskell  Silk  Mills 

This  collection  comprises  20  account  books  of  the  Haskell  Silk  Mills  of 
Westbrook,  Me.,  dating  from  1874  to  1918,  deposited  by  this  company  • 
with  the  Baker  Library.  , 

Lord  Collection 

This  collection  consists  of  8  bundles  of  ships’  papers,  vouchers  and  cap¬ 
tains’  letters,  two  old  charts,  several  bundles  of  newspapers,  handbills  for  the 
California  trade,  old  railroad  tickets,  and  three  books  on  trade  and  tariff. 

There  has  been  added  to  this  collection  in  1929,  five  daybooks  and  two 
books  containing  accounts  of  various  ships  of  Daniel  W.  Lord,  merchant, 
Kennebunkport,  Me.,  dating  from  1851  to  1872.  Among  the  papers  are 
letters  written  by  merchants  in  New  Orleans  to  Mr.  Lord,  dating  back  to 
1824;  insurance  policies  dated  1827,  prices  current  in  Antwe^  in  1829,  and 
a  package  of  “trade  cards”  undated.  All  are  the  gift  of  Miss  Mary  Pat¬ 
terson  Lord. 

Rantoul  Papers 

These  are  papers  relating  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  of  Robert  S. 
Rantoul  and  Theodore  A.  Neal.  This  road  was  chartered  in  1851.  The 
papers  were  deposited  as  a  loan  by  the  Misses  Rantoul  of  Salem,  Mass., 
and  deal  largely  with  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  road. 
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Sullivan  Railroad  Papers 

These  papers  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Taylor.  The  Sullivan  rail¬ 
road  included  the  following  stations:  Windsor,  West  Claremont,  Clare¬ 
mont,  North  Charlestown,  Charlestown  (N.H.),  South  Charlestown,  and 
Bellows  Falls.  The  papers  date  from  1849  to  1861,  and  relate  to  freight 
carried,  passengers’  reports,  payrolls,  bills  for  equipment  and  labor,  con¬ 
ductors’  reports  which  note  “free  passengers’’  and  “why  passed.’’ 

Wall  Street  Journal 

This  collection  comprises  287  volumes  of  mortgages,  deeds,  etc.  Missing 
volumes,  Nos.  244,  273-281,  inch,  283  and  284.  These  are  the  mortgages 
of  the  Simon  Borg  Collection. 

Ellis  B.  Usher  Papers 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  George  Hobbs  of  Portland,  Me.  These  are  the  papers 
of  a  lumber  business  conducted  by  F.llis  B.  Usher,  of  Hollis,  Me.,  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  in  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Peter  White  Land  Company  Papers 

These  papers  were  loaned  to  the  Baker  Library  by  Morgan  W.  Jopling, 
of  New  York  City.  They  cover  the  early  history  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
from  1848  to  1908  and  deal  with  banking,  insurance,  mining,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  They  comprise  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  65  letter  files,  records  of  several  mining  and  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  miscellaneous  books,  agreements,  and  documents. 

S.  M.  Whitney  Co.  —  Cotton  Factors 

This  collection  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Paul  Eaton,  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  University  of  Georgia.  It  comprises  17  books,  sales  books, 
letter  books,  and  accounts  current  of  a  firm  of  cotton  brokers,  dating 
from  1868. 

Wilson  fj?  Crosby 

From  Professor  George  D.  Chase  of  Orono,  Me.,  letters,  bills,  and  con¬ 
tracts  of  Wilson  &  Crosby,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  relating  to  lumbering  in  east¬ 
ern  Maine,  1830-1 880. 

Secretary’s  Column 

/ 

Many  of  the  acquisitions  received  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  Bulletin  will  be  of  interest.  The  list  follows: 

From  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  London,  Miscellaneous  pamph¬ 
let  material  relating  to  the  development  of  Canada. 

From  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  “Ancient  Carpenters’ 
Tools,”  Mercer. 

From  L.  A.  Mack,  President,  The  Weekly  Underwriter,  New  York,  Nearly 
complete  set  of  bound  volumes  of  The  Weekly  Underwriter. 
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From  Lonsdale  Company,  Providence,  R.  L,  A  quantity  of  Prices  Current 
in  the  1840*5. 

From  Hungarian  General  Creditbank,  Budapest,  Economic  and  financial 
publications,  1920-1928. 

From  Verband  der  Deutschen  Musikalienhandler,  Leipzig,  Germany,  Zur 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Musikalienhandels,  1829-1929. 

From  B.  A.  Hjorth  and  Company,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Advertising 
material,  publications,  and  reports. 

From  Miss  Ethelwyn  Blake,  Milford,  Mass.,  Account  and  call  books, 
documents  and  portrait  of  Nathaniel  Blake,  stage  coach  proprietor. 

From  Steyr-Werke  A.  G.,  Vienna,  Austria,  Anriual  reports,  1926-1929, 
and  miscellaneous  publications. 

From  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Annual 
reports,  1 880  to  date. 

From  U.  S.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Financial  reports 
and  records  of  proceedings  of  a  number  of  foreign  banking  houses.  ' 

From  Spencer  J.  Steinmetz,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  drug  business,  1835-1845. 

From  Hon.  William  C.  Redheld,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Early  documents, 
engineering  plans,  and  estimates  connected  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  of  1 849. 

From  J.  M.  Davis,  President,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  New  York,  An  interesting  collection  of  pen  and  pencil  pictures  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  by  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

From  W.  H.  Durant,  Reading,  Mass.,  Current  and  early  publications  of 
the  Air  Brake  Association,  completing  file  to  date. 

From  Commerzbibliothek,  Hamburg,  Germany: 

Samwer,  Karl,  Hundert  Jahre  Gothaer  Lebensversicherungsbank, 
1827-1927. 

Mehliss,  O.,  Die  Hundertjahrfeier  der  Goth.  Lebcn,  July,  1927.  Voigt, 
Musterbetriebe  Deutscher  Wirtschaft.  Band  2,  Die  Cigarettenindustrie. 

From  Husqvarna  Vapenfabriks  Aktiebolag,  Huskvarna,  Sweden, 
Historisk  Ofversikt.  Husqvarna,  1689-1917. 

From  Walter  L.  Chance,  Chance  Bros,  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  England, 
One  hundred  years  of  British  Glass  Making,  1824-1924. 

From  A.  P.  Taylor,  Librarian,  Archives  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  Survey  of 
Live  Stock  of  Hawaii  and  Capt.  Cook’s  Discovery  of  Hawaii. 

From  Edward  Dean  Adams,  New  York,  Niagara  Power,  History  of 
Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  1886-1918.  2  vols. 

From  James  D.  Dole,  President,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  Annual  reports  of  the  company,  1901-1917,  completing  file. 

From  Central  Corporation  of  Banking  Companies,  Budapest,  Hungary, 
Economic  Bulletins,  vols.  2,  3,  4,  1926,  1927,  1928. 

From  Vickers  (Aviation)  Ltd.,  Ixindon,  Advertising  material  relating  to 
super  marine  airplanes. 
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From  L.  W.  Baldwin,  President,  Missouri  Pacific  System,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Reports  and  publications  relating  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
and  allied  lines,  including  seventy-five  years  of  service,  1851-1926. 

From  J.  S.  Keefe,  President,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Chicago, 
Genesis  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  1899  to  1929. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society,  Collection  of  monc^raphs,  rare  miscel¬ 
laneous  items,  continuations,  and  publications. 

From  Robert  Shewan,  Hong  Kong,  China,  A  case  of  record  and  letter  books 
and  correspondence  originating  in  Hong  Kong  and  addressed  to  Russell 
and  Co.,  Canton,  China,  1867  to  1874. 

From  Howell  Cheney,  Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  “The 
Romance  of  Design,’’  by  Garnet  Warren  in  collaboration  with  Horace 
B.  Cheney;  also  Industrial  relations  activities  of  Cheney  Brothers. 

From  Charles  1.  Sturgis,  Vice-President,  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  Documentary  History,  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  a  vols. 

Membership 

The  membership  of  the  Society  has  received  the  following  ad¬ 
ditions  since  the  last  publication  of  the  Bulletin: 

Life  Members 

George  F.  Baker,  Chairman,  First  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  A.  W.  Page,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  City. 

J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

General  Members 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Benjamin  Williams,  Secretary,  Proctor,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Geoige  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  Vice-Chairman,  First  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Charles  £.  Cotting,  Partner,  Lee  Higginson  and  Company,  Boston. 

Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  Vice-President,  The  New  York  Times,  New  York 
City. 

Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  President,  Brooklyn  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Horace  Bowker,  President,  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Donald  K.  David,  Vice-President,  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Affiliated  Members 

Dr.  Mildred  L.  Hartsough,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston. 

Professor  Eli  Heckscher,  Baldersgatan,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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